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FATTING SWINE. 

One of the most important duties demanding the 
farmer’s attention this month, is the fattening of his 
swine. The practice of some at the north is, to com- 
mence one month later; but this is very bad economy, 
for all animals will fat much faster in mild weather 
than in cold. Besides, there is a good deal of stuff 
about the farm which is never so valuable as in this 
month; and if gathered up and cooked, is the best 
food which can be given jor the commencement of 
the fatting process, We would name small potatoes 
and roots of all kinds, cabbage, turnips, pumpkins, 
apples, and unripened and imperfect ears of corn. 
After these have been fed a month or so, commence 
with a mixture of the diflerent kinds of meal, or corn 
alone, aud shove the animals as fast as possible, get- 
ting them ready for the market by the middle of No- 
vember to the first of January. If delayed longer 
than this last mentioned period, however cheap food 
may be, or high the pork may sell, fatting swine will 
be a losing process, 

The hogs should be allowed to exercise a little in 
the open air, and have charcoal and rottenwood to 
eat twice a week, and whatever water they may wish 
to drink. Some contend that they will not fat as 
fast for this, but that remains yet to be proved by 
careful experiment. At any rate, we know that the 
meat is much superior when fatting animals have a 
moderate degree of exercise, and plenty of fresh air 
and water. ,If closely confined they become feverish, 
and their meat is not only flabby and tasteless, but 
positively unhealthy. 

Another thing. Sufficient attention is not paid to 
the cleanliness of swine. Depend upon it, no animal 
pays better for keeping him clean than the hog ; and 
after all, he is not half as dirty a beast as he is usually 


better than he does—tempt him with a-good bed of 
fresh straw, and see. Thefollowing experiment was 
recently tried in England :—Six pigs of the Norfolk 
breed, and of nearly equal weight, were put to keep- 
ing at the same time, and treated the same as to food 
and litter for about seven weeks. Three of them 
were left to shift for themselves as to cleanliness; 
the other three were kept as clean as possible by a 
man employed for the purpose, with curry-comb and 
brush. The last consumed in seven weeks fewer 
peas by five bushels than the other three, yet they 
weighed more when killed by sevefity-two pounds. 
Northern farmers may talk as they please, but they 
don’t understand, or rather carry into effect anything 
like so good a system of fatting swine as those do at 
the west. There they commence feeding early in 
September, in a nice grass pasture, with plenty of 
shade trees, and a clear stream running through it. 
Here Master Porkibus daily bathes his sleek sides, 
eats luscious roasting ears to his fill, drinks and walks 
about or sleeps at his pleasure; and the way he con- 
trives to extract the fat from the corn to cover his 
rotund ribs, 7s quite charming—completely distancing 
any other chemical process that the wit of man has 
yet invented. It is worth a journey of a thousand 
miles, any time, to take a look at a small field of corn 
of five hundred acres, crowning the rich bottoms of 
the west on one side of a fence, and a little herd of 
two or three hundred lusty grunters making away 
with it on the other. Indeed, we speak within 
bounds in saying, that we have seen thousands of 
acres of corn stretching along these valleys, seeming 
at a little distance like one continued field; and we 
once counted 537 hogs in one herd. Talk about pork 
and corn in New York ! Take a trip to the Sciota, 
the Miami, and the Wabash, and one will then get 
his eyes open and know something about them. - ¢ 





set down to be. No creature enjoys clean quarters 
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VILLA OF MR. HALSEY. 
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VILLA OF MR. HALSEY. 


Amonxe the many handsome villages which envi- 
ron this great emporium, we know of none for 
beauty and variety of scenery, healthfulness of loca- 
tion, taste and splendor of its buildings, gardens and 
grounds, superior to Astoria. In addition to this, it 
is s0 easy of access that one can reach it in a single 
hour from the City Hall, either by land or water, as 
may be most agreeable, making one of the most de- 
lightful rides or steamboat excursions around New 
York. The only fear with us is, that as the city 
spreads, Astoria will be too soon incorporated with- 
in its limits, and thus lose the rural beauty for which 
it is now so greatly admired. 

Of the villas of Astoria, we have selected for our 
present notice that of S. Halsey, Esq., because we are 
most familiar with it, and it is one of the largest and 
most attractive in the town. The lawn, garden, and 
fruit orchard comprise about ten acres, bordering near 
the East river, the grounds rising in wide terraces 
about twenty ‘feet above the water. They are laid 
out in regular form, a fine stone house occupying the 
crowning point, with a sufficiency of lawn and trees 
and shrubbery around to separate it from the cultivat- 
ed parts, and to give the whole an agreeable variety. 
In this garden will be found much that is ornamental, 
though Mr. Halsey has been more particularly desi- 
rous to stock it well with the choicest kinds of fruits. 
And pray what can be more ornamental, we would 
ask, than many varieties of fruit trees? The pear 
and cherry, for example, with their tall, beautiful, 
cone-shaped tops—the thick, ee foliage—and then 
the blossoms so fragrant in the spring, and the ripe, 
rich fruit in summer and autumn! Lawns should 
always be more or less stocked with fruit trees and 
shrubs, intermingled with those of the forest—indeed, 
: our taste, they are comparatively bare without 
them. 

Peaches and Cherries.—In the rear of the house is 
a peach orchard, in which Mr. H. has made an ex- 
periment between growing his trees in grass land, and 
that of keeping them under constant cultivation, treat- 
ing them otherwise precisely alike. Those in the 
cabins plot are at least twice the size at six years 
old of those in the -plot; they also bear well, 
while from the others little fruit has been plucked, 
and that of an inferior quality. The crop usuall 

own among these trees is potatoes well manured. 

here peaches are cultivated in large orchards, it is 
anaes considered best to plow the land well, and 
p the ground in potatoes or corn ; but the smaller 
a especially wheat or rye, have been found 
ighly prejudicial to both trees and fruit. ‘The finest 
ec of hes cultivated here are the George the 
Fourth. They are indeed juicy and luscious in the 
extreme. 


' Another little experiment made by Mr, H. was with 
plum trees. He had two rows of these standing in 
the _ garden several years without producing fruit. 
He then took them up and set them against a high 
brick wall, since which they have borne well. He 
attributes this to the root pruning they underwent in 
transplanting, and adds, that since removed they have 
not been attacked by the curculio. For this exemp- 
tion no reason can be given, save that the insect does 
inst a 
ound. We should like to 
ve experienced the same 


not find the trees so readily when trained 
wall, as when in open 
hear whether others 
result, 





Grapes.—Mr. H. has a range of about 400 feet of 
hot-houses, chiefly devoted to grapes. The kinds 
principally cultivated are the black Hamburg, golden 
Chasselas, Muscat of Alexandria, and white Frontig- 
nac. In one of the houses, 40 feet long, which we 
visited the first week in August, we found at least 
250 lbs. of the white Frontignac, and other varieties 
in great perfection, and in another house 85 feet long, 
about 500 lbs. chiefly of the black Hamburg. The 
clusters were unusually large, and the fruit as deli- 
cious as any we ever tasted of these kinds. At this 
time they were worth from 38 to 50 cents per pound 
in the New York market, which no doubt pays the 
expenses of cultivation. Mr. Halsey trains his vines 
under the rafters only—never up the walls, and the 
grapes begin to sipen as early as the last of July, with- 
out artificial heat. We have no doubt that cheap 
glass ranges may be so constructed as to grow this 
delicious fruit profitably for the city market. Weno- 
ticed one black Hamburg vine here with sixty-five 
large bunches on it, and the grapes forming them of 
unusual size and flavor. 

Figs.—These are grown to considerable extent here 
under glass, and ripen early in July without forcing. 
The black Smyrna bears the most delicious fruit, and 
the black Brunswick the greatest quantity. The 
white Genoa proves a good variety. Figs are suc- 
cessfully grown here in the open air, trained against 
walls ; but they are not always certain to ripen well. 

Nectarines and Apricots.—We found Mr. H. in the 
practice of a good method of growing nectarines. It 
is done by setting the trees in tubs of about two and 
a half feet diameter, by about two feet deep, filled 
with rich mould. The trees are dwarfs, trimmed, 
and kept in the conservatory without artificial heat all 
winter. As the weather becomes warm in the spring 
these tubs are set out every genial day in the open 
air, and put back under glass at night; and as soon 
as danger from frost is over, they are kept out - 
in the open air entirely. They thus acquire a su- 
perior flavor to those usually grown under glass, and 
ripen nearly as early. A single tree three years from 
grafting, and only three feet high, — the pre- 
sent season 150 nectarines. Trained to the side of the 
high brick wall, which encloses one part of the garden, 
we found apricots and nectarines, The fruitwas deli- 
cious, and proves that it isentirely unnecessary to re- 
sort to glass to grow either of them in great perfection. 
Indeed, we think glass for them in this climate is a 
useless expense, for such as are produced under it are 
more or less watery and cold. Nor is it necessary to 
force them in our climate, as we can have, from the 
time of strawberries in June, through the whole sum- 
mer and fall, a delicious succession of fruits, ripening 
in the open air, which keeps up a constant variety, 
superseding the necessity of forcing things in our tem- 
perate climate. 

Poultry.—Mr. Halsey has one of the neatest and 
most convenient poultry-houses we know. But this 
having been figured and described in the January 
number of our third volume, we need say no more 
about it, He is quite an amateur of poultry, of which 
he keeps a great variety. Among the curiosities here 
we found two kinds of Mexican pheasants. The one 
is of jet black plumage, with yellow bills and legs, 
and nearly as large as turkeys; the other is smaller 
in size, and more light and graceful in form, with pink 
legs and bills, and most beautiful plumage, variegated 
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like the English cock pheasant. Their shape is 
something like the English pheasant, though twice 
their size. 

Stock.—Of course one would not look for much 
stock on such a place as this. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Halsey has his fancies, and among the animals we 
most admired were some fine grade Durham cows, 
which are excellent milkers. We also noticed here 
a pure white breed of pigs, descended from an import- 
ation from England, made abeut three years since. 
These are Chinese in their forms, very fine in all their 
points—thrifty, hardy, and of good size. Mr. H. has 
had spring pigs of this breed that weighed well fatted 
at Christmas from 250 to 300 Ibs, 

All the out-buildings of Mr. Halsey’s villa are neat 
and commodious. The mansion is of dark freestone, 
roomy, and of a pleasing style of architecture. We 
know few places more desirable for a residence, and 
every time we visit it we find something new to ad- 
mire there and in the charming country around. 


—— 
THE STABLE. 

Mangers.—In America mangers are universally 
made of wood; in Great Britain of wood, stone, and 
cast iron. To each there are objections that are con- 
trolling, and in reference to stone they are perhaps 
insuperable. Those of wood, though cheap, require 
constant repairs; those of iron are dear, yet last for 
ever. In addition to the expense of stone, the 
manger itself is cumbersome and unwieldy. Stone 
may then be deemed of no value, and our remarks 
will be confined to iron and wood. The cheapness 
of wood will possibly determine of what the manger 
shall be constructed, and on that account it may be 
thought useless to write of the good qualities of iron 
for mangers. In our large cities, and at gentlemen’s 
country seats, expensive stables are not unfrequently 
built, and the aim is, regardless of cost, to make 
the stable complete. In such the iron manger might 
well be used, and ultimately it would be cheaper than 
the one of wood. 

The excellences of iron mangers are their durability 
and their cleanliness. Once erected they cost nothing 
for repairs. They imbibe no moisture, and therefore 
never become musty, and if food be suffered to lie 
and must in them, they instantly become sweet when 
the musty food is removed and they are washed. 


When in use, though constantly wet, they do not] ¥ Ms 
rust; and when not in use, they are never wet, and | ‘ 


so cannot rust. They do not wear away with use, 
and cannot be chewed by the horse. 

On the other hand, wooden mangers possess no 
one of these qualities. They imbibe moisture and 
retain it. They become foul frequently when in use 
even with dry food; and if boded food be given in 
them they never are sweet. Mangers when out of 
use will become filled with filth. If of wood, they 
become tainted with the odors of the filth, and these 
odors are retained by the porous nature of the wood. 
The food, however fresh it may be, is rendered dis- 
gusting when put into them, and the horse feeds reluc- 
tantly, or not at all. Idle horses must employ them- 


selves in some way, and they find a pleasure in the 
only employment left them, viz., to chew the manger. 
When once the habit of eating the manger is estab- 
lished, the horse may and often does become a con- 
firmed crib-biter, or wind-sucker. 


In this condition 


a wooden manger is to be secured against the teeth of 
the horse, it must be well protected by iron cover- 
ings; and then it is perhaps as expensive as one of 
iron, and yet not so sweet and clean. 

In short, if expense be not regarded, iron should 
always be used for mangers; and where wood is 
used, the utmost care should be taken to keep them 
clean and sweet. This is due to the horse from mere 
humanity, if not interest. If we have work from the 
horse, he should have good food from us; and if he 
do not have it, we cannot have the work. The horse 
not only requires to have good food, but he requires 
it to be clean and served in a clean manner. If sick 
or delicate, however nice his food may be, he will not 
eat it from a disgusting manger. If well and hearty 
he will not eat so freely, and his vigor will not be so 
easily maintained. 

It is usual to make the manger of the same width 
as the stall. This, however, is not necessary, and 
should not be if the stalls be not full long. If the 
manger occupy the whole of the end of the stall, the 
length of the stall is diminished by the width of the 
manger, and if it do not go to the floor, the horse will 
get his head below it, and be injured perhaps by vio- 
lent blows, have poll-evil induced; or he may in 
pawing bruise his legs and lame himself. [f the 
manger go to the floor, space is lost. Perhaps in no 
= should th. manger fill the whole width of the 
stall. 




















A Manorer.—Fic. 67. 


Our cut this week shows a manger omens only 
one corner of the stall. This answers all the pur- 
poses of a large manger, and is free from its objec- 
tions. It leaves all the stall tothe horse, that he can 
use, and he cannot be injured by it. ; 

Mangers should be about three-and-a-half feet high. 
It has been said that mangers should be low, as na- 
ture designed the horse to eat from the ground. The 
natural position of the head of the horse when stand- 
ing is on a level with the re Tt requires exertion 
and some labor to feed from the ground, none from a 





ove 





If 


he is unsound, and his value seriously impaired. 





manger three or four feet high. Whatever nature 
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designed, the horse should indicate it, 
never take his fool from the ground when he can at 
the same time get iton a level with his mouth, stand- 
ing naturally. If the manger be low, the horse will 
get into and frequently ruin it, and as frequently in- 
jure himself, It should, however, not be too high, 
as he will feed with difficu'ty. A medium is three- 
and-a-half feet, and for the most of horses, perhaps 
this is the best height. 

The manger should have a depth of fifteen inches. 
If it be shaliow, the horse will throw his food out in 
eating: and if two kinds be fed at the same time, he 
will waste it attempting to get that which is most 
palatable. If the manger be shallow it should have 
iron bars across the top, just wide enough apart to 

dmit the horse’s muzzle. By these the tood will be 
saved from being wasted. I[t is, however, always 
better to have the manger deep. 

Mangers should always be made very strong, 
especially when the horse is to be fastened to them. 
It is only necessary, however, to fasten the horse to 
the manger when it fills the whole width of the stall, 
and not even then if the head wall has any strength. 
The upper edge of the manger should be thick, and 
should be covered with tin or sheet iron, that the 
horse may not chew it. 

Mangers and racks should always be made of hard 
wood, if wood be used; and the boards should be of 
a very good quality, without knots, cracks, or holes. 
Where iron is used for the manger, the rungs of the 
racks should be of iron. When the rungs are of 
wood, they should be of the very best, and should 
be split, not sawed, as less liable to break. 

The different cuts we have given in the several last 
numbers fully illustrate all the kinds of racks and 
mangers in use; and we trust we have given suffi- 
cient general hints to enable any one to construct 
stalls of a proper kind. We shall take up the other 
details of stables in our future numbers. 


——— ee 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


A FRIEND of ours being at Geneva, in this State, the 
past summer, heard of the successful operation of Mr. 
Hussey’s reaper at Oaklands, near by, the farm of 
John Delafield, Esq., and had the curiosity to go out 
and see it. We were so pleased with his account of 
it, that agreeably to our request he has furnished us 
the following memorandum of it, and its operations. 

This machine was made by Mr. Obed Hussey, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. The first cost was $100, and 
the freight to Geneva about $10. [t is worked by 
two horses with ease, requiring one man to attend the 
machine, and a boy to drive. I think it will cut 
twenty acres per day, or more, though Mr. Delafield 
has not exceeded seventeen acres as he did not work 
the reaper more than nine hours any one day. The 
advantages derived from its use are, the expedition of 
harvesting the crops, the small number of men neces- 

to employ, and the clean and even surface in 
which stubble is left. The straw also is gathered in 
better condition, which is a matter of some considera- 
tion, That the economy of the machine may be bet- 
ter understood, the following statement is subjoined 
of harvesting Mr. Delafield’s wheat crop of 104 acres. 
The reaping machine cut the whole in eight days, 
equal to an average of thirteen acres per iy. He 
estimates the cost as follows :— 


He will | 





$1 50 
00 


1 Man and team - 
1 Boy to drive, - 


$2 00 per day, 


which for 8 days is - - - $16 00 
Add interest on cost of the machine 1 year 7 00 
Cost of cutting 104 acres of wheat by on 

machine, - - - - : $23 00 


If the same had been cradled, and supposing 
the average quantity per man, per day, to be about 
two acres, it would require six cradles to cut 104 acres 
in eight days. At 13 acres per day the cost of six 
cradles, including board and lodging, at $1 50 per 
day, is $72. This shows a gain of $49 in favor of 
the machine. If, however, farmers employ men who 
day after day can cradle more than two acres per day, 
the estimate can readily be made in accordance with 
the greater manual power. It would seem that the 
usual quantity nay be assumed at two acres per day 
for continued labor. In addition, we may estimate 
that six cradles would require nine rakers and bind- 
ers; whereas the machine thus far has required but 
seven followers, making a saving of two men at $1 
each, is $2 per day, which for eight days gives $16 in 
favor of the machine. If these calculations are cor- 
rect, it will be perceived that Mr. D. saved $65 in 
harvesting his wheat crop alone. 

Since the in-gathering of the wheat, we understand 
he has used the machine for cutting oats and flax. 
The farmers for many miles around Geneva came to 
examine the machine while at work, and were all 
surprised at the rapidity and neatness of its execu- 
tion ; but above all, the facility with which it cuts the 
lodged grain, leaving nothing in the fields to be gleaned, 
which is another great advantage in itsuse. To con- 
clude, Mr. D. thinks the inventor, Mr. Hussey, is en- 
titled to high credit for his ingenious machine. It is 
simple, strongly made, and effective. 

ee 


NEW YORK FARMERS” CLUB. 


At the meeting Sept. 2d, some desultory conversa- 
tion first took place on the subject of the rot in pota- 
toes, from which we gathered nothing new. The 
best preparation for a wheat crop was then taken up. 

Mr. Townsend, of Astoria, said he plowed twice and 
harrowed four times, a quarter of an acre, for wheat. 
That piece gave upwards of seven bushels this year, 
equal to almost thirty bushels per acre. 

Mr. Selleckh—Was not lime used on the farm ? 

Mr. Starr—l have known one plowing do as 
well—but it was on rich soil. 

Mr. Townsend—Two years ago I had a field in 
which [ had grown corn—cut off the stalks—leaving 
the stumps in the fields ; this field I plowed—splitting 
the hills, [ harrowed it well—so that the field pre- 
sented a good surface, all alike—I suwed oats—the 
appearance of this crop was singular—it looked like 
rows of gingerbread—those on the rows of hills good 
—those between the old rows poor—little grain in 
them. I lost about one-half of my crop that year. 

Mr. Bloomfield—Where clover has been grown, 


it is remarked that its tap root loosens the soil deep, 
and that undoubtedly adds much to the growth of the 
wheat planted upon the field. 
of deep plowing. 
Chairman—Clover is highly beneficial from that 
cause ; the tap root loosens the ground. 
Mr. Bloomfield—Those of our farmers who have 


I agree to the doctrine 
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gone to Virginia farms, are proving effectually by their 
deep plowing, &c., what ought to be done, and what 
had not been done there before. ‘They plew deep 
and sow clover. The results are excellent. 

At the second meeting, Sept. 16th, the best method 
of cultivating flax was discussed, but no definite re- 
sults arrived at. A letter was next read trom Dr. Under- 
hill on the Culture of Wheat. An apple was pre- 
sented by Mr. McKeyes, of Hamilton, C. W., weigh- 
ing 19 ounces, and measuring 14 inches in circum- 
ference. Specimens of wild rice were shown by Mr. 
Meriam. Capt. Post, of Deep River, Conn., sent a 
sainple of wild oats. Mr. Graham, of this city, pre- 
sented Isabella grapes of a superior quality, which 
ripened on the 9th September. 

Multicole Rye. — A fine sample of this was 
shown to the club. The person who grew it stated 
that the seed was sown about the tenth of June—it 
vas mowed for grass in the latter end of November. 
The stalks were about five feet high, and the heads 
averaged four inches in length when gathered on the 
same day as his field rye. When cut for grass it was 
fully ten inches long. It is neither so soft, so Jarge, 
nor so farinaceous, as the ordinary rye, at least com- 
pared with my own field crop. Yesterday, I met the 
late Vice President of our Senate, and the treasurer of 
our State, both practical farmers, to whom | men- 
tioned this rye and its uses. 

en 


FIFTH ANNUAL SHOW 
OF THE 
NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tus was held at Utica on the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
of last month, and it is generally conceded that the 
largest concourse of people was present there than at 
any preceding show—25 to 30,000, probably, being 
on the ground on the 17th, and not less than 40 to 
45,000 different persons visiting it in the course of 
the three days. The majority of these were, the real 
farmers, with their families; and we could observe a 
more general and heartfelt interest in the exhibition, 
pervading those present, than has seemed heretofore 
to characterize such assemblies. Nearly all doubt 
now is removed from the minds of intelligent farm- 
ers respecting the utility of an annual cattle show 
and fair, and we have reason to believe that it will 
continue to grow in popularity with the New York 
arricultural community. Indeed, we hope to live to 
see the day when one hundred thousand persons will 
be present at an exhibition of this kind. A rain 
which fell a few days previous to the show com- 
pletely laid the dust, and the weather was cool and 
delightful till about 5 o’clock of the last day, whena 
smart shower came up to the discomfort of a few, and 
obliging the members of the society to adjourn from 
the open air to one of the business rooms, to finish 
realing the reports of the several committees. 

Show Ground.—This was in the suburbs of the 
city, about a mile from the railroad depét, on 
Genesee street. The spot was well chosen for a 
show ground, being a compact turf, on a dry and 
slightly rolling surface, commanding a delightful 
view of the town and country for some distance 
around. An area, nearly square, of ten acres, was 
enclosed by a high tight board fence. At a suitable 
distance from this a railing was put up all around, 
which formed the carriage drive. Within this railing 


the cattle for exhibition were tied, and the sheep and 
pig pens were arranged. About the centre of the 
front fence a suitable business office was erected for 
the accommodation of the officers of the society, and 
within the enclosure tents were pitched for the 
various committees. Wednesday, the 17th, at an 
early hour, the gates to the show ground were 
thrown open, when the broad area to which they led 
was soon filled with a dense mass of people on foot, 
on horseback, and in vehicles of different kinds. The 
first object that attracted attention on entering, was a 
beautiful open octagonal temple, 15 feet high, wreath- 
ed with evergreens and flowers. It was designed by 
T. R. Walker, a member of the Floral Committee. 
Next were four buildings 30 feet by 100 feet each, 
and of sufficient height. The first of these was 
Floral Hall, for the display of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables; the second, the Ladies’ Hall, devoted to 
domestic fabrics; the third, Mechanics’ Hall, for im- 
plements ; and the fourth, the Farmers’ Hall, for 
flour, grain, butter, cheese, &c. All these buildings 
were well arranged for the purposes designed. The 
Floral Hall was particularly attractive; for in ad- 
dition to the show of nature’s most beautiful pro- | 
ductions, a pretty Egyptian temple, dedicated to 
Ceres, graced the front just after entering—half-way 
down rose a Gothic temple, for the worship of Po- 
mona, and near the extreme end we found a third 
temple, in the Corinthian order, sacred to Flora. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to the fair ladies 
under whose supervision this hall was made so 
attractive. 

Trial of Plows.—Tuesday, the 16th, was devoted 
to the trial of plows ; and the gathering together of the 
stock, agricultural implements, and other things, for 
the next day’s exhibition. 

Horses.—We have never seen so select a show 
of stallions in the United States. The match and 
single horses were generally very good. The breed- 
ing mares were a pretty fair lot, though not near 
equal to the horses. Joel B. Nott, showed a superb 
thorough-bred mare, by Eclipse, out of Youug Romp. 

Cattle—The exhibition of Durhams was meagre 
enough in comparison with all other shows, save the 
first of the society at Syracuse. This was owing to 
there being few breeders of Short-Horns in the vicinity 
of Utica. Of Devons there was a much better dis- 
play, and Messrs. Washburn, Beck, and Garbutt, did 
themselves great credit. Mr, Sotham had a superb 
lot of Herefords, and Mr. Bement and others, some 
Ayrshires. Native and grade milch cows were 
ahundant, and of great excellence. The superb fat 
Durham ox of E. P. Prentice, of Albany, and the 
grade Durham cow of C. Booram & Co., of Buffalo, 
aud several other animals, attracted much attention. 
The cow was nearly perfect, and would weigh 2,000 
Ibs. The working oxen were a fine lot, and princi- 
pally of a beautiful red color, showing a high cross 
of the Devon. 

Sheep.—Nothing like so large an exhibition has 
ever been made of the woolly tribe, particularly in 
Merinos and Saxons. 

Swine.—Of these there was a goodly show of 
Berkshires, Leicesters, and the beautiful white Suf- 
folks, belonging to Mr. Stickney, of Massachusetts, 
We shall now know where to fill orders for our 
friends. 





Poultry.—The featheied bipeds appeared here in 
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considerable force and variety, and the exhibition was 
superior to anything ever before made. 

Farm Implements.—We noticed a greater variety 
present than at Po’keepsie ; but it was not what it 
should be in New York. Among the new things 
most worthy of note, were a stump extractor, Hus- 
sey’s reaping machine, Pitt’s corn and cob crusher, 
a superb lot of plows from Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, 
of Worcester, and a steam dairy operator for cheese, 
holding 150 gallons of milk. 

Dairy Produ:ts—This was a superb display, 
principally from the county of Herkimer. We 
cointed 131 specimens of cheese of a superior quality 
—some of them weighing 240 lbs. or more,each. Of 
butter there were 29 specimens, most of which were 
very nice. Mrs. H. Rhodes, of Trenton, made a no 
Jess curious than beautiful display of butter, ia the 
forms of fish, birds, their nests and eggs, melons, 
corn, and a variety of other things. 

Vegetables and Szeds.—Considering the season the 
assortment of these was quite respectable. Among 
the principal exhibitors were David Gray, Jr., of 
Utica, the State Lunatic Asylum, and C. F. Cross- 
man, of Rochester. 

Fruit.—The show in this department was confined 
almost entirely to Western New York, and taking 
this into consideration, it was a better one much than 
we anticipated. N. Goodsell, of Greece, had 300 
kinds of apples; David Thomas, of Cayuga, 39 va- 
rieties of pears, and 52 of apples; Ellwanger and 
Barry, and Russell and Hookzr, of Rochester, each 
had a fine assortment of fruit. 

Flowers—The unexamplel drouth made this 
rather a meagre show in comparison with that of the 
past year. However, thanks to the ladies and a few 
spirited gentlemen, some beautiful varieties of flowers 
were there to grace the hall. 

Domestic Fabrics—Here the manufacturers of 
Utica and its neighborhood, and the ladies with their 
quilts and fancy needlework, gave a rich variety, 
which attracted no little attention. 

Plowing Match.—This came off on the White- 
stown road, a short distance out of Utica. The task 
was one quarter of an acre, and two hours the time 
allowed to perform it. ‘I'wenty-one teams, of one 
pair of horses each, started. The quickest perform- 
ance was in 65 minutes. The work was all admir- 
ably done. Mr. S:nith’s p'owman, Jackson, who 
won the first prize, could scaresly be excelled, and 
all the premium plowing was of the highest order. 
E. W. Butler, a lad 16 years old, did his work on an 
average with the others. He was the only one in the 
boy’s class, and was awarded a premium of $10. 

The Address —On the last day, Thursday, at 3 
o'clock, P. M., Josiah Quincy, jr., Esq., of Massa- 
chusetts, delivered the address on the show ground. 
He was surrounded by a large auditory, and acquit- 
ted himself to universal admiration. Indeed, we 
cannot speak too highly of his beautiful oration. 
The thoughts were noble and appropriate, and the 
style chaste and classic. It was delivered with great 
ease, and animation, and we hope to be able to 
present the address to our readers next month; they 
will then have an opportunity of judging for 
themselves of its highly attractive merits. Imme- 
diately after the address of Mr. Quincy, the chair- 
men of the several committees made their reports 
Ih SUCCESKION. 








Amount of Money Received.—The receipts for 
membership and tickets were about $4,400, which is 
$700 more than was received last year. ‘The citizens 
of Utica were at the expense of fitting up the show 
ground, which must have cost about $1,500. But 
this, we think, was paid back several times over, by 
the large concourse of people present spending their 
money freely among them. 

Business Transactions. — From all that we can 
learn, sales of stock, implements, &c., were made toa 
much greater amount than ever before at one of these 
exhibitions. These are likely to increase from year 
to year, and after the show is over, there will ulti- 
mately be an extensive fair. We do not know so 
good a place to purchase stock as at one of these 
meetings, and we would call the attention of farmers 
throughout the country to this fact, and invite them 
to be present, not only as a matter of curiosity, but 
of business. Among the stock transactions, we hear 
that Mr. Vail, of Troy, sold his fine young Short- 
horn bull, Symmetry, to Col. J. M. Sherwood, of 
Auburn, for $300, which is a large price as times go. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best animals in the 
State. 

Quite a number of strangers were present, among 
whom we recognized Mr. Burke, U. S. Commissioner 
of Patents (who came on purpose to gather materials 
for his forthcoming agricultural report); Mr. Ballard 
of Washington, D. C.; Mr. Gilmour of Baltimore; 
John G. Mallock Esq. of C.W. ; Mr. Edmunson of the 
British American Cultivator, and several other Cana- 
dian gentlemen whose names have escaped us; 
Messrs Affeleck & Metcalf of Mississippi; Dr. 
Holmes of the Maine Farmer; Judge Smith, and 
Messrs, Blakesley and Atwood of Connecticut ; Dr. R. 
R_ Reed of Penn., and Mr. Felder, of South Carolina. 

Everything went off very harmoniously, and it 
seemed a happy, and we trust an improving meeting 
of the farmers. Gov. Wright, and many of our 
most distinguished citizens were present, seemingly 
highly pleased with the show. The Committees on 
the part of the citizens of Utica, deserve high praise 
for their admirable arrangements throughout the 
whole affair. There were several things got up for 
the entertainment of the people; such as the Mag- 
netic Telegraph, the Circus, a Juvenile Concert, a 
Concert at the City Hall, and a splendid ball on 
Thursday evening, for the gratification of the younger 
part. The Mayor of the city gave a soirée which 
was well attended, while the citizens of Utica vied 
with each other in their attention to strangers, 

The numerous Hotels in Utica did their best to ac- 
commoidate the public ; but after stowing as thick as 
in a camp, many of the late comers had to look for 
private lodgings. For our own part, we got well 

uartered at Baggs’s magnificent hotel. Here we 
ound all the luxuries of the season, and a most 
obliging and attentive landlord in Mr. Churchill. 
We recommend this house to travellers, as it is the 
most convenient to the rail-road depot, and one of the 
best kept on the northern route from New York. We 
can ‘also speak highly of the Delavan Temperance 
House at Albany. It is a palace of a house, and 
kept in the neatest and most comfortable manner. 
The several rail-road companies transported stock 
and all other implements to and from the show gratis, 
and passengers they carried at half price, which was 
really very liberal on their part. 
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PREMIU Ms. 
CATTLE. 
Crass I. Durhams. 


BvuLis.—1st premium, E. P. Prentice, Mt. Hope, for his bull 
O’Connel, $15 ; 2d, J. M. Sherwoud, Auburn, for his bull Arrow, 
$10; 3d, Geo Vail, Troy, for his bull Symmetry, Diploma. —_ Mr. 
Crosby’s Osceola, the bull Young Echo, Mr. Talcott’s Cortez, 
Mr. Doolittle’s Mohawk Chief, specially, commended. 

Bulls 2 years old.—I\st premium, Bell & Morris, Westchester, 
for their bull Marius $10. No other animals offered in this class 
deemed worthy of a premium. 

Yearling Bulls.—\st, W. W. Ballard, Southport, Chemung 
co., for his Bull Victor, $10; 2d, Geo. Brinkerhoff, Albany co., 
for his bull Peter Parley, Col. Tour; 3d, Horatio N- Cary, Marcy, 
Oregon, Diploma. 

Bull Calves.— 1st, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, Meteor, 
Col. Tour; 2d, Bell & Morris, Westchester, Prince, Diploma. 

Cows.—\st, J. M. Sherwood, Anburn, for his cow Philopean, 
$15; 2d, Bell & Morris, Westchester co., Victoria, $10; 3d, R. 
C Nicholas Geneva, Flora, Diploma. 

Heifers 2 years oid.—1st, J.M.Sherwood, Auburn, for his heifer 
Sybil $10; 3d, H. N Cary, Marcy, heifer Lilly Diploma. 

a ——— Heifers.—1st, H. N. Cary, Marcy, for his heifer Rose, 


; Heifer Calves.—|st,Z.B. Wakeman, calf Sylvia, Col. Tour; 
2d, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, caif Dahlia, Diploma. 


Crass Il. Herefords. 


Butis.—Ist, Erastus Corning, Albany, bull Sir George, $15. 

Young Bulls.—1st, T.H.Hyutt,Rochester, bull DonQuixotte,$10. 

Cows.—1st, Erastus Corning, Albany, cow Aston Beauty, $15; 
2d, Erastus Corning, cow Mary, $10. 

Heifers.—Iist, T. H. Hyatt, Rochester, heifer Emma, $10. 


Crass III. Devons. 


Bulls.—1st, H. N. Washburn, Otsego co. bull Young Balti- 
more, $15; 2d, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co, bull W. Wallace, $10. 

Young Bulls.—1st, B.P.Johnson, Oneida co., bull Ivanhoe, two 
years old, $10; 2d, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co., bull Criterion, one 
year old, diploma. 

Cows.—|st, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co., cow Victoria, $15; 2d, 
H. N. Washburn, Otsego co., cow Baltimore, $10. 

Heifers.-—ist, H. N. Washburn, Otsego co., heifer Utica, $10: 
2d, E. P. Beck, Wyoming co., heifer Flora, diploma; H. N. 
Washburn, Otsego co., for his Devon calves, diploma. 


Crass IV. Ayrshires. 


Buils.—1st, C. N. Bement, Albany, bull Sheltie, $15. 

Young Bulls.—\st, C. N. Bement, Albany, bull Kenwood, $10. 
Cows.—\st, C. N. Bement, Albany, cow Alice, $15. 
Heifers.—\st, C. N. Bement, Albany, heifer Fuiry, $10 


Crass V. Grade Cattle. 


Cows.—I1st, Dolphus Skinner, Utica, $15; 2d, H. N. Cary, Mar- 
cy, $10; 3d, F. Ingersoll, Vernon, Vol. Trans. 

Heifers 2 years old.—\st, H. W. Doolittle, Herkimer, $15 ; 2d, 
H. Crocker, Utica, $10; 3d, J. B, Nott, Guilderland, Vol. Trans. 

Yearling Heifers.—\st, H. W. Doolittle, Herkimer, $5; 2d, A. 
J. Bell, Westmoreland, Col Tour.; H. W. Doolittle, Herkimer, 
Vol. Trans. 

Heifer Calves.—lst, Andrew McBride, Marshall Col. Tour. 


Crass VI. Native Cattle. 


Cows.—-lst, H. H. Eastman, Marshall, $15; 2d, F. D. Grosve- 
nor, Utica, $10; 3d, Henry Waters, Earlville, Vol. Trans. 

Heifers 2 years old.—\st, H. H. Eastman, $15; 2d, W. L. 
Mould, Paris, $10; 3d, E. F. Head, Kirkland, $5. 

Yearling Hetfers.—Ist, A. J. Bell, $5. 

Best heifer calf, G. W. Drew, Kirkland, Col. Tour. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bulls.—1st, Horace Patnam, Rome, bull Bolivar, Col. Tour. ; 
2d, Philaniler Budtong, Oneida co., Col. ‘Tour. ; 3d, Luther Smith, 
Otsego, Vol. Tr. ; 4th, 8. M. Foster, N. Hartford, Vol. Tr. 

Best bull calf, Geo. Goertner, Canajokarie, diploma. 


WORKING OXEN, 

For best 10 yoke, J. 8. & W. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $20; 2d 
do., Russe] Blackstone and others, New Hartford, $10; best yoke, 
Abram Hurd, Norway, $15; 2d, J. 8. & W. Wadsworth, Gene- 
seo, $10; 3d, Luther Comstock, Kirkland, $8; 4th, H N. Cary, 
Marcy, $6; Sth, E. Sheldon, “yo co., $5; 6th, Austin D. 
sc N. Hartford, $4; 7th, S. B. Rhodes, Paris, N. Hartford, Vol. 

rans. 

STEERS. 

Three years old —Best yoke Hiram Gridley, Kirkland, $15 ; 2d, 
J. 5. and Wm. Wadsworth, Geneseo, $10; 3d, R. Blackstone 
North Hartford, diploma. ’ 

Two years old —Best yoke, M. L. Butler, North Hartford, $10; 
- Scovill, Marshall, Colman's ‘Tour; 3d, B. T. Case, Bristol,, 

iploma. 

Yearlings.—Best voke, 8. W. Gunn, Kirkland, $3. 


! FAT CATTLE. 


Best pair, Charles Godfrey, Geneva, $15; 2d, James Callighan, 
North Scotland, 10: 3d,C. Boorom & Co. Buffalo, Col, Tour. 

Single Ox or Steer.—Ist, Hugh Crocker, Utica, $10; 2d, E. P. 
Prentice, Albany, $5. 

Cow or Heifer.— 1st, C. Boorom & Co. Buffalo, $10 ; 2d, E. Cor- 
ning, Albany, Gay, $5; 3d, do. do. Matchless, Vol. Tr. 


FAT SHEEP. 


Ist, John Reeves, Lysander, $10: 2d, J. M. D. M’Intyre, Al- 
bany, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Geo. Brinckerhoff, Albany, Vol. Tr. 


STALLIONS. 


Thorough Bred.—1st, C.T. Albot Stokes, Oneida co., Conster- 
nation, $20; 2d, N. S. Hungerford, Oneida co., Sir Henry, $10; 
3d, C. F. Crosby, Watervieit, Florizell, Vol. Tr.; 4th, T. J. 
Thompson, Otsego co., Sir Charles, diploma. 

Horse of all work.—I\st, Stephen Fancher, Onondaga co., Young 
Eclipse, $20; 2d, William Ferguson, Oneida co., bay, Kentucky 
Hunter, $10; 3d, T.. D. Moody, St. Lawrence co., bay, Blucher, 
Vol. Tr. ; 4th, E. Merriam, Lewis co., black, Blucher, dip. 

Draught Stallions.—Erastus Corning, Albany, certificate for his 
horse Sampson, as the best horsein his class, having received 
& premium in the same class last year. 

Ist, John Van Hoesin, Oneida co., for his horse Patriot, $20; 
2d, G. Warren, Onon. co., Dragon, $10; 3d, Benj. Petit, Oneida 
co., Honest Tom, dip. 

Stallions 3 yeors odl.—\st, Luke Coan, Oneida, co., Black 
Messenger, $15 ; 2d, John M. Tiffany, Chenango co., Young Go- 
dolphin, $10. 

Discretionary Premiums.—Isaac Fairchild, Onon. co., Beppo, 
Col. Tour. ; Matthew Clark, Oneida co., Sir Roderick, Vol. Tr. : 
Geo. B. Rowe, Madison co., Young Sir Charles, dip. 


MATCHED HORSES AND GELDINGS. 


Matched Horses.—1st, Ardon Merrill, Rome, grey horses, $10; 
2d, J. Butterfield & Co., Utica, black horses, 2 vol. Tr.; 3d, Lewis 
Joy, Trenton, dip. 

A diploma and volume of Trans. for 1845 to Welch and Mann, 
for five pairs cream colored matched horses. 


GELDINGS. 


Ist, J. Butterfield & Co., Utica, bay gelding, $10; 2d, Abraham 
Soles, Schenectady, br. horse, Vol. Trans.; 3d G. W. Gardner, 
Utica, chestnut horse, dip. : ; 

Discretionary.—J. Lennebacker, Utica, dip. 


MARES AMD COLTS. 


Ist, George Fordon, Geneva, $20; 2d, Joel B. Nott, Albany, for 
his mare Jodine, and colt Effingham, $10; 3d, A. Close, Paris, 
diploma. 

MMarcs 3 years old.—I|st, Isaac Fairchild Fabius, for his black 
mare Fanny Gray, $10; 2d, Wm. C. Burrett, Paris, Vol. Tr. 

Mares 2 years old.—I1st, Geo. Fordon, eneva, dip.; 2d, Isaac 
Fairchild, Fabius, Vol. T'r. 

Diicretionary.—Roswell Morgan, for pair of Arabian colts, Vol. 
Tr.; Joel B. Nott, a yearling colt, Chlorine, Vol. Tr. 

Mules.—Josiah Cloyes, Morrisville, for one pair of mules, 
Vol. Tr. 

SHEEP. 


Crass I.—Lonea Woo.ep. 


Bucks —Best buck, J. M. D. McIntyre, Albany, Cotswold buck, 
$10; 2d best, Wm. ifuxford, Oneida, Bakewell do., Col. Tour. ; 
3d best, W. Rathbone, Otsego, Dishley, '- 

Ewces.—Best five ewyes J. J. Boshart, Mohawk, $10; 2d best, 
Wa. Rathbone Otsego Col. Tour. 

Lambs.— Best five lambs. Premium —— divided between 
Geo. Brinckerhoof, Albany, and Thomas Hollis, Otsego, $5. 


Crass II.—MippLe Wooten. 

Bucks.--Best buck, J. M. D. McIntyre, Albany, $10; 2d, Fred. 
Easton, Mt. Morris, Col. Tour. - 3d, Z. B. Wakeman, Herkimer, 
diploma. 

rwes.—Best five, J. D. McIntyre, Albany, $10; 2d, J. M. Sher- 
wood, Auburn, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Z. B. Wakeman, dip. 

Lambs.—Best five, J. D. McIntyre, Albany, $5. 


Cuass III. Merinocs and their grades. 


Bucks.—Best buck, H. & J. Carpenter, Poughkeepsie, $10 ; 2d, 
J. M. — Auburn, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Reed Burrett, Tomp- 
kins co., dip. 

Ewes Best five, J. M. Sherwood, Aubura, $10; 2d, Israel 
Smith, De Ruyter, Co}. Tour. 

Lombs.—Best five, J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, $5. 


Crass IV. Sazons and their grades. 


Best buck, 8. B. Crocker, Vernon, $10; 2d, 8. H. Church, do., 
Col. Tour.;3 d, J. R. Jones do., dip. ; best five ewes, S. H. Church, 
do., $10; 2d, 8. B. Crocker, do., Col Tour. ; 3d, D. C. Barnes, 
Deerfield, Oneida co., dip. : best five lambs, L. T. Marshall, Ver: 
non, Oneida co., $5. 

Sheep from other States.—Diplomas to J. H. Nettleton, I. H. 
Blakes | ‘a N B Smith and Stephen Atwood, all of Litchfield ce, 


Conn., for superior Merino Sheep 
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SWINE. 


Boars.—Ist, C R Nichols, Darien, Leicester breed, 210; 2d, J 
M Sherwood, Auburn, Berkshire, Col. Tour.; 3d, L 'T Marshall, 
Vernon, dip. 

Sows.—I1st, JJ Boshart, Mohawk, Berkshire and Leicester, $10; 
2d, Robert Eells, Westmoreland, grade Berkshire, Col. Tour. ; 3d, 
Peter Smith, Utica, dip. 

Pigs.—1st, Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Col. Tour.; 2d, James 
Plant, diploma. 

POULTRY. 


Best lot Dorking Fowls, L Tucker, Albany, $3; best do. Black 
Polands, Geo Bement, Albany, $3, best pair of Ducks, (Musco- 
vies) G Bement, Albany, $3; best do. Turkeys, (wild) L Tucker, 
Albany, $3; best do. Geese, (African) G Bement, Alb., $3; best 
and greatest variety of Fowls, L Tucker, Alb., $10. 

PLoWws. 

Ist, Howard Delano, Mottville, Onondaga co., Diamond, impro- 
ved, $15: Tho’s D Burrell, Geneva, Shell Wheel, (premium last 
vear) certificate ; Brainard & Cuoinstock, Rome, Diamond, No. 5, 
(premium last year) certificate ; E Wilson, Vernon, Diamond, No. 
5. (prem. last year) certificate; 2d, Miner, Horton & Cu., Peeks- 
kill, No. 22, silver medal; 3d, John B Gaylord, Auburn, No. 6, 
dip.; Alvah Jefferson, Darien, Michigan Subsoil, $10. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS. 

Farm Wagons.—Best, Peter S Eastinan, New Hartford, 310 ; 2d, 
JS& M Peckham, Viica, Vol. Tr. 

Harrows.—Best, Oren Barton, Tyler, Onon. co., (Geddes Har- 
row) Col. Tour. 

Scarifier.—Oren Burton, Tyler, Oaon. co., $5. 

Cultirator.—Best, Oron Barton, Tyler, Onon. co., Col. Tour. 

Fanning Mills.--Best, J'T Grant & Co., Schagticoke Junction, 
silver medal; 2d, Clow & Trulon, Mentz, Vol. 'I'r,; 3d, J Patter- 
son, Canandaigua, dip. 

Horse Power—Best, A D Childs, Rochester, $10. 

Threshing Machine.—Rest, A Douglass, Skaneateles, 210: 2d, 
Hart, Higham & Co-, Vulcan Works, Utica, Vol. T'r.: 2d, Ellery 
Hicks, dip. 

Driil Barrow.—Rest, Abm. Randall, Oneida co., to plant pota- 
toes and corn, Col. Tour. 

Straw Cutter.—Best, J. G. Case, Utica, Sanford’s, silv. medal; 
2d, J © Rich, Penfield, Vol. Trans.; 3d, Murtin Sanders, Cort- 
land, diploma. 

FARMING IMPLEMENTS. 

Best corn and cob Crusher, J A Fitch, Rochester, $10. 

Best farm horse cart, Wm Caroll, Albany, Col Tr. 

Best revolving horse-rake, James Smith, Clarkson, Monroe co., 
Col. Tour. ; 2d do., Albert Brockway, Bridgewater, Vol. T'r. 

Best ox yoke, A Munroe, Galway, Col. Tour. ; 2d do., Wm. 
Hill, Marcy, Vol. Tr. 

Best grain cradie, E S Hagar, Frankfort, $3; 2d do., David 
Flanders, Stockholm, diploma 

Best hay fork, Taylor, Buttolph & Co., diploma, 

Best grass scythe, H C White, Albion, diploma, 

Best hoe. R & E Clark, & Co., Unadilla Forks, $2. 

Best corn sheller, J D Brigg:, Saratoga, diploina. 

Best corn cutter. J M Cleveland, Adams, Jetferson co., $2. 

Manure forks, Taylor Butto!ph, & Co., Stockholm, diploma. 

O Hussey, Baltimore, reaping machine, $10. 

PLrowine Matcn. 20 ENTRIES. 

Ist, Fred. Smith, Westmoreltnd, $15, plowmanWm.Jackson, dia- 
mond plow, Brainard,Comstock & Co., makers; 2d, Elon Comstock, 
Rome, $12. Stephen Pope plowman, same plow a3 No. 15 3d, 
Thos. D Burrall, Geneva, $10, Burrall’s plow; 4th, O R Bab- 
cock, Bridgewater, Col. ‘four.; 5th, H N Carey, Marcy, Vol. T'r., 
W Mahew plowman, Livingston Co. plow. 

Boys under 18 years of age —\st, E W Butler, Rome, 16 years 
of age, Darien plow, No. 5, $10.- 

BUTTER. 

Best lot from 5 cows, E R Evans, Marcy, Oneida co., $25; 2d, 
best lot from 5 cows, Thos. Hawks, Columbia, $15; 3d best lot 
from 5 cows, Geo. Vail, Troy, $10. 

Best 25 Ibs. made in June, R S Ransome, Perryville, Madison 
co., $10; Qi best 25 Ibs. made in June, O C Crocker, Union, 
Broome co., Col. Tour. ; 3d best 25 Ibs. made in June, P Case, 
New Hartford, Vol. Tr. 

Best 50 Ibs. made at any time, Melas Adams, Martinsburgh, 
Lewis co., $15; 2d best 50 ibs. mmude at any time, S M Foster, 
New Hartford, Oneida co., silver medal ; 3d best 50 Ib. made at 
any time, O Cole, Litchfield. silv. med.; 4th best 50 Ibs. made at 
any time, D Eells, jr.. New Hartford, silv. med ; 5th best 50 Ibs. 
made at any time, W Otley, Ouks Corners, Ontario co., silver 
medal. 

CHEESE. 

Onten Dairics.—I1st, H Burrall, Salisbury, Herkimer co., $20; 
2d, J Dean, and others, Oneida Co., 310. 

Another lot of the dairies presented by A L Fitch, of Litch- 
field, Herkimer co., were very superior, and had the committee 
been authorized to award two of the premiams to the same 
county, this lot would hive received the second premium, silver 


medal. 





Cheese over one year old.—ist premium, Robert Eells, West- 
moreland, $15; 2d, Fred. Ingersol, Vernon, silver med. 

Cheese less than one year old.—Best 100 lbs., W'S Ford, Salis- 
bury, $15; 2d best, W Ottley, Oaks Corners, silv. med. ; 3d best, 
F Hallenbeck, Herkimer co., silv. med.; 4th best, N Wilcox, 
Winfield, silv. med. ; 5th best, J. Smalley, Norway, silv. med. 

More than 18,000 pounds of cheese exhibited in this class; 
every cheese was of superior quality. 

Spencer Brown, of Newport, Herkimer co., for two samples of 
round or navy cheese, diploma. 

MAPLE SUGAR. 


Ist, Joel Woodworth, Watertown, $15; 2d, Moses Eames, Rut- 
| land, $10; 3d, Wm E White, Walton, Col. Tour.; 4th, Erastus 
Biglow, Sangerfield, Oneida co., diploma; 5th, Sidney Spring, 
Eaton, Madison co., diploma. 

SILK. 

Best sewing, Clark Avery, Perryville, $15; 2d best sewing, D 
Irish, do., $10; 3d do. do., J [utchinson, River Head, Col. Tour. ; 
best Ib. reeled silk, Mrs. Irish, Perryville, $10; 2d best do., Clark 
Avery, do., Col. Tour. ; 3d do. do., Benjamin Blackman, Verona, 
diploma. 

Cocoons.—Best, Clark Avery, Fenner, $10; 2d, John Osborn, 
Utica, Col. Tour. ; 3d, Benjamin Blackman, Verona, dip. 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 


Woollen Blankets.—1st, Geo W Henry, Martinsburgh, $5; 2d, 
Jacob S Van Allen, Black Rock, $4; 3d, Mrs V R Voorhies, Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

Flannel.—1st, Chester Buck, Lowvilie, Lewis co., $5; 2d, Geo 
W Henry, Martinsburgh, $4; 3d, Wm Ottley, Oaks Corners, On- 
tario co., $3. 

Woollen Cloth.—1st, Samuel Churchhill, Little Falls, $5. 

(No other specimens found by com. although two others en- 
tered on list.) 

Woollen Carpets.—1st, Hiram Mills, Martinsburgh, $5; 2d, 
William Ottley, Oaks Corners, $4; 3d Mrs. V R Voorhies, Am- 
sterdam, $3. 

Brussels Carpcts.—\st, Hotchkiss & Smith, Auburn, $5; 2d, 
Thompsonville Co., Conn., $3. 

Rag Carpets.—1\st, Mrs. Benjamin Blackman, Verona, Ont. co., 
$3; 2d, Mrs. Benj. Plant, New Hartford, $2; 3d, C Robinson, 
Clinton, $1. 

Kersey.—1st, E M Bateman, Venice, Ont. co., $3; 2d, S W Ab- 
bott, $2; 3d, Geo W Henry, Martinsburgh, $1. 

Double Carpet Coverlet.—1st, Miss Adeline Jones, Westmore- 
land, $4; 2d, John Winslow, Watertown, $3; 3d, Abraham 
Koonz, Albany, $2; 4th, Susan H Bronson, Vernon, $1. 

Knit Woollen Stockings.—I\st, Mrs. Achsah Coe, Columbia, $2; 
2d, Hannah Bostwick, Lowville, $1; 3d, Chester Buck, dip. 

Linen Cloth.—I\st, Joseph Wells, Denmark, #5; 2d, Aaron Bai- 
: ley, Cherry Valley, $4; 3d, Wm. Ottley, Oaks Corners, $3. 

Linen Diaper.--\st, Mrs. Achsah Coe, Columbia, $5; 2d, Geo. 
W Henry, Martinsburgh, $4; 3d, Levi T Marshall, Vernon, $3. 

Hearth Rugs.—I\st, George B Cary, Richfield, $5; 2d, Mary 
Tunnecliff, Warren, Herkimer co., $4; 3d, George B Cary, Lich- 
field, $3; 4th, Miss Manahan, Utica, $2; 5th, Mrs. Peter Miller, 
Turin, Lewis co., $1; 6th, C Robinson, Clinton, co., dip. 

Linen Sewing Thread.—\st, Peter Crispell, jr., Ulster co., 
1 Ib., $2. 

Linen Knit Stockings.—1st, Mrs. Calvin Aldridge, N. Hartford, 
$2; 2d, Mrs. WC Burrett, Paris, $1; 3d, Mrs. Squire M Mason, 
N. Hartford, dip. 

Silk Stockings.—I1st, Mary E Dayton, Vernon, dip.; 2d, Mrs D 
[rish, Perryville, do. ; 3d, Thomas Potter, Utica, do. 

Cotton Stockings.—1st, Mrs. Morris, $2; 2d, Mrs. Sophia Wil- 
lard, N. Hartford, $1; 3d, Mrs. D Skinner, Deerfield, dip. 

TOW CLOTH. 

Ist, Mrs. William Potter, Marcy, Ohio, Oneida co., $1; 2d, Mrs. 

Willian Ottley, Oaks Corners, dip. 
FRUITS. 


Greatest variety of Table cg Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
$5; 2d do. do. Table Apples, David Thomas, Cayuga co., $3; 3d 
do. do. Table Apples, JC Hastings, Kirkland, Vol. Tr.; best 12 
sorts Tab'e Apples, Oliver Phelps, Canandaigua, $3. 

Greatest variety of Table Pears, D Thomas, Cayuga, $3 2d do. 
do. Table Pears, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, Vol. Tr. 

Greatest variety of Winter Pears, David Thomas, Cayuga co., 
Vol. Trans. 

Best 12 Quinces, Oliver Phelps, Canandaigua, Vol. Trans, 

Best 12 Peaches, N Goodsell, Greene, Monroe co., Vol. Tr. 

Best 24 Plums, Henry -treene, Utica, Vol. Tr. 

Best 6 bunches native Grapes, W Mervine, Utica, Vol. Tr. 

Best 6 bunches foreign Grapes, S D Childs, Utica, Vol. Tr 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest variety and quantity, Fred. W Boyce, Utica, gold me- 
dal; 2d do do, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, $5; 3d do do, 
Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, Vol. Trans. 

Best Floral ornament, F W Boyce, Utica, silver medal; 2d do, 
Mrs. Lyndes, Utica, $3; 3d do, Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
Vol. Trans. 

Best seedling Dahlia, F W Boyce, Utica, $3 ; best 25 varieties 
Dahlias, Mrs. Prof. Jackson, Schenectady, 
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DISCRETIONARY. 

12 beautifal Dahlias, I H Chedell, Auburn, $2; collection rare 
flowers, Mrs. Lawrence, Utica, Vol. Trans. : collection rare tlow- 
ers, Mrs. J E Hinman, Utica, Vol. Trans. ; collection rare flowers, 
Mrs. Benjimin, Utics, Vol. Trans.; lemon tree, ete., S D Childs, 
Uiiea, Col. Tour. : rare plants, etc., J B Marchisi, Vol Tr. 

VEGETASLES. 

12 best table Turnip, Dr A Brigham, State Lunatic Asylum, 
Utiea, 31. 

12 best crrrots, GS Dana, Utiea, $1. 

12 best table beets, David Gray, jr., Marcy, $1. 

12 best onions, Bf Crossmin, Rochester, $l. 

3 best heads of crbbage, D Gray, jr., Marcy, $1. 

12 tornitoes, D Gray, je., Marcy, $1. 

19 egg plants and tree of duv., C EK Goodrich, Utica, $1. 

Best half peck Lima bouns, Dr A Brigham, Utica, 31. 

3 best squashes, De A Brighun, Uties, $l. 

Best half peck table potatoes, James Rees, New Hartford, $2 ; 
Qd best half peck table potutues, R Kells, Westmoreland, Sl. 

Best seedling potato, 4 specimeas, 4 peck each, H N Lang. 
worthy, Lrondequnit, $5. 

12 ears best seed corn, Chas. W Eells, Kirkland, $1. 


DISCRETIONARY. 


Potato onions, J Greenleaf, Brockport, Vol. Trans. and $1. 

C E Goodrich, for several samples of watermelons and cante- 
lopes, and to G W Cromwell for watermelons, Vol. Trans. each. 

Sweet corn, C E Goodrich, Utica, $1. 

D Gray. jr., for great variety of veg2trbles, vol. Tr. 


MISCELLANKOUS AND DISCRETIONARY PREMIUMS. 


G Farmer, Mohawk, stgam dairy operator, diploma. 

A 3 Jacksoa, Boonville, chee:e press, diploma. 

Mrs. LT Marshall, Veraon, shawls, mitts, and gloves, $3. 

Mather Beecher, Remsen, bark mill, Vol. Tr. 

S Purdy & Co., Whitesboro, o1k churns and molasses can, Vol. 
Trains. 

N P White, Whitesboro, dentist plate work, diplom.a. 

C Lombard, Elhnidge, improved fence, Vol. Tr. 

Miss Olive Austin, Smyrna, knit veil, cups, etc., $3 and dip. 

Warren & Bryan, Utica, tobacco, cigars, and mustard, dip. 

Mrs. Guinguiguiner, Utica, fine specinen of millinery, dip. 

Benedict & Barney, Syracuse Gold pens, an elegant article, 
diploma. 

Henry Lawrenoe, Mt. Upton, Chenango co., compound lever 
tuz-buckl, diploma. 

Mrs. D Skinner, Deerfield, marine palace of shell-work, highly 
creditable to her taste and ingenuity, and 2 ottomins, and pair 
shoes, $3. 

Four church bells, A Menecly, West Troy, very supcrior, cert., 
having received the premium heretofore. 

Miss C Devereux, Utica, sofa cushion, and worked table cover, 


diploma. 
Mrs. L Jones, Utica, case of wax ornaments, an elegant article, 


3. 
’ Jonathan Coxon & Co., Utica, brown earthen ware, $3 and dip. 
Curtis & Van Asdale, Kirkbind, sample same, $2. 
Noah White, Utica, stone ware, $3. 
Lucretia Tyler, Lawrence. horse netting, $3. 
Walter & davit, Albany, best daguerreoty pes, silv. nedal. 
Representation of Novh's ark of 220 figures, cut with a jack- 
knife, James Songster, Bulfilo, 14 years of age, $3. 
Gains Clark, Syracuse, congress desk, Vol. ‘Tr. 
Miss Mary E Spencer, Utica, elegunt embroidered shawl, dip. 
Mrs Jas. ff Dandar, East [Pumiltoa, pair fringe mittens, $1. 
Miss I. © Morris, Auburn, shell work, $5. 
Miss Gay. Troy, shell flowers and seed bags, $2. 
Grove Lawrence, Syracuse, bbl. prtent salt, diploma and Vol. 
Trans. 
Joseph Miller, Utica, miniature ship and frigate, $3. 
Elon Comstock, Rome, agricultural and horticultural imple- 
ments, $9 and diploma. 
Jutia N Comatock, Rome, Albwny, embroidered port-folio, dip. 
DJ& AT Sinith, Syracuse, hand rail-road car, diploma. 
Mrs. Mary E Storms, Utica, brass bound shell box, $2. 
Wim FE Batier, Phetps, coon skin robe, Vol. ‘Tr. 
G W Heary (blind inan), Frankfort, Drushee, $2. 
David Kendall, N. Ucbangn, thermometers, diploma, 
JT Parrand, water drawing machine, Vol. Tr. 
Mrs. Voorhies, Ainsterdam, 4 e1593 munutacturod articles, silv 
cup, value 310, and diploma. z 
Brainard, Comstock é& Co., Rome, plows, diploma, 
Geo. Guddes, Onondaga co., five sumples soed corn, all very 
fine, diplomr. 
8 C Cotia, Portland, Chatauque co., oi} paintings, highly com- 
monded as speciinens of early etfortia the art. 
Miss EW Gridley, Kirkland, specimens of oil printing, dip. 
Miss Ll. M Eames, N. :Lartford, eight knit window curtains, dip. 
Miss L M Pierson, Sullivan, Madison co., an elegaat white coun- 
tecpane, dip. 
Mrs. Luke Coan, Wostmoreland, straw hat manufactured by 
herself, dip. 


pa K Browning, Utica, specimens of machine cards, $3 and 
iploma. 

Hopkins, Sergent & Co., Auburn, box of machine cards, $3. 

Mrs. Mary Bradley, Utica, tur an elegantly werked and embroi- 
dered bed-spread, $5 and dip. 

Male members of State Lunatic Asylum, case carved toys, ex- 
hibiting great taste, skill and perseverance. dip. 

Fenmrde members of the same, for a case of fine specimens of 
embroidery and needlework, which elicited the unqualified a ppro- 
bation of the committee, dip. 

Catholic Orphan Asylum, Utica, fine specimens of raised 
worsted-work, dip. 

Miss O’Toole and Miss Mary Putnam, Rome, two samples of 
raised worsted work, very creditable to the exhibitors, dip. 

Miss Margaret Hawthorne, Deerfield, embroidered apron, $2. 

C M Curtenius, Utica, two specimens of finely shaded worsted 
work, $3 and dip. 

Mrs. George K Fairbanks, Adams, a pieced bed-spread, $3. 

Mrs. George B Cary, Richfield, six worsted worked chair bot- 
toms, fine specimens of embroidery, $3. 

Miss Augusta, Dye, Penn Yan, embroidered piano cover, a tasty 
and beautiful article, $2 and dip. 

Miss M J Johnson, Little Falls, needle work on paper, $3. 

Miss Win. Otley Phelps, pieced bed-spread, $3. 

: E — Utica, sixteen years old, carved miniature cot- 
age, $2, 

M.ss Abby Allin, Carlysle, Wyoming co., embroidered screen 
and sofa pillow, of great merit, $2. 

Win. Potter, Marcy, pair of horse blankets. $1. 





John Kirkland, Kirkland, worsted table cover, dip. 

G W Brownson, Amstetdam, specimens of corn brooms, $2. 

Miss MJ Morris, Auburn, samples of lace work, $3. 

Mrs. Achsah Coie, Columbia, Herkimer co., two pair of cotton 
woollen blankets, $3 and dip. 

a {Georgiana S Manning, Syracuse, worsted worked reti- 
cule, $2. 

Mrs. Hamilton Spencer, Ithaca, embroidered chair, dip. 

Mrs. C M Bennett, Penn Yan, Yates co., an Ottoman cover, 
diploma, 

J Parish Mendon, Monroe co., for a washing machine, patented 
to Nathan Parish, Rush, Monroe co., Vol. ‘T'r. 

Join Wilkinson, Union Vale, Duchess cu., presented a conve- 
nient plan of a barn, commended. 

Solomon Phelps, Lowville, a sausage cutter, dip. 

Jas. Goold, Albany, a two horse pleasure sleigh, very beauti- 
fully as well as permanently constructed, dip., 

BS ne a Westinoreland, window and door butts and fas- 
tenings, dip. 

Elijah Hurlbut, Waterloo, clover machine, dip. 

— — Whitesborough, self-setting apparatus for saw 
mills, dip. 

J L Cady, Newport, Yates’ patent lock, dip. 

Dunbarton Glass Factory, Durhamville, Oueida co., specimens 
of glass, dip. 

FLOOR. 

For good barrel, John Rowling, jr., Manlius, dip.; for better 
barrel, Jno. Williams, Rochester, $3; dest barrel, John G Row- 
ing, Manlius, $5. 

COOKING STOVES. 
Atwood’s Empire Cooking Stove, presented by E Tyrrell & 
Son, Utica, first preinium, dip. 

PARLOR STOVES. 
Biiley, Wheeler & Co., Uiica, air-tight prior stove, dip. 
Robinson & Vanderbilt, Albany, 4 light pleasure wagons, dip. 
D A Lyons, Utica, light pleasure wagon, $3. 
Willitm Little, Edwards, St. Lawrence co., double acting bel- 
lows, dip. 
CSeutes Pope & Co., Syracuse, sample of plating, a superior ar- 
ticle, dip. 

oO ineraetin, Webster, Monroe co., best beehive, dip. 

Ray and Madole, Norwich, Chenango co., steel hammer, good 
workmanship, Vol. Tr. 

Thomas Potter, Utica, knitting and lace machines, very ingee 
nious articles, dip. and Vol. Tr. 

Benjamin S Walcott. agent of the N Y Mills, presented a num- 
ber of pieces of corded dimity, bleached shirting twilled jeans, 
French (pantaloon) plain and corded skirts ; articles which were 
of superior excellence, dip. 

Mrs. H Rhodes, South Trenton, Oneida co., a box of butter, 
elegantly wrought into representations of various implements, 


diplomer. 
nical: 

County AGricuLturaL Societies.—We hope the 
officers of these societies, in distributing premiums 
among the members, will not, among other periodi- 
cals, forget the American Agriculturist. We think it 
one of the most useful books that can be given the 
farmer, and would request their attention to the re- 
marks of a correspondent, page 318 of this number. 
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Agriculture in Scotland.—No. 12. 

In continuation of our journey from Edinburgh to 
Newcastle, I next come to the country between Kel- 
so and Coldstream, a distance of 12 or 14 miles. At 
the time of my visit the hedges were in full bloom, 
and the air sweet with their perfume. This of course 
gave the country a delightful appearance, but apart 
trom it, the cultivation and the crops were very fine. 
The grass was looking particularly well, as also the 
wheat. The turnips were in general, at that time 
(June 14th), not far enough advanced to enable one 
to decide as to the prospects of a crop. 

The Tweed here forms for a long distance the 
boundary between Scotland and England, and almost 
every point of the shore could tell its tale of the bor- 
der wars. I might easily occupy my sheet with de- 
scriptions of places famous ‘in song and story,” but 
restrain my inclination by the remembrance that such 
matters, however interesting, have nothing to do with 
my present subject. 

Wecrossed the Tweed at Coldstream, entering North- 
umberland. The country for some miles on the English 
side is very beautiful and highly cultivated. On the 
fatal field of Flodden, the wheat was waving tall and 
luxuriant. This tract was at one time a barren, bleak 
moor, and in the days of old it was continually beat- 
en down by the passage of predatory expeditions, and 
the strife of contending armies. A gentleman told me 
that he remembered when the beautiful country we 
were passing over, was nearly all wild and unpro- 
ductive. There is now not a trace of such unim- 
proved land to be seen. Some of the farmers in this 
quarter have very large farms. The coachman men- 
tioned one to me who pays £2,000 (#9,600) per an- 
num of rent. Another near him pays something 
more. Neither of these farmers has less than 200 
acres of turnips. 

The country grows more bleak towards Wooler, 
and from that place to Morpeth it is in many places 
quite neglected, and in others entirely in a state of na- 
ture. I may indeed say that from Wooler to Dur- 
ham, with exceptions, of course, the country is not 
cultivated as it should be ; far the largest portion of 
it is undrained, the water standing in every furrow 
after rain. Another bad sign is the abundance of 
weeds, which are seldom thoroughly pulled, or extir- 
pated in any way. The soil is for the most part de- 
rived from the coal formation rocks, and is therefore, 
naturally rather poor, and in many cases very stiff. 
The farmers near Durham seem to have made up 
their minds as to the impossibility of profitably im- 
proving these stiff soils beyond their present produc- 
tiveness. Agriculture generally in that quarter is be- 
hind the age; the fields are in most cases full of 
weeds and very wet; or if dry, in large lumps like 
pieces of brick. Without venturing any opinion on 
the vexed subject of free trade, I may be ailowed to 
state a fact first mentioned to me by Prof. Johnston,and 
since amply confirmed by my own experience. It is 
in our observation, almost invariably the case, that 
where the farming is best, there is the least cry for 
protection. Seeing that protection is gradually being 


withdrawn, like prudent men they endeavor to im- 
prove their land, so that if it is entirely withdrawn 
they may still cultivate it with profit. The bad farm- 
ers, on the other hand, instead of taking hold with 
fresh vigor at the prospect of difficulties, in too many 
cases content themselves by a great outcry for pro- 











tection. Such is the cry about Durham. The great- 
er portion of the Jand is undrained and cold, yet as 
they only hold their farms by annual agreements, 
they say that the proprietor should be at the expense 
of draining. They will not take long leases, as in 
Scotland, because they are afraid of the corn-laws 
being further modified. Thus they stand balancing. 
There is no doubt that annual leases are one great 
evil, and another is their incredulity as to the success 
of improvements elsewhere. If a practical man in 
another part of the country, says that his drains pay 
him in two or three years, they shake their heads in 
absolute unbelief. If they are told that by effectual 
draining and judicious subsoiling, turnips may be pro- 
fitably grown on clays stiff as theirs, they openly say 
that the thing is preposterous. Even if the personal 
testimony of some intelligent and enterprising Scotch 
or English farmer is brought forward as to his own 
methods of procedure, with opinions and facts, as to 
the profits of his improvements, they still get off by 
expressing their belief that he is going too fast, and 
deceiving himself, and will at last find the fallacy of 
his calculations. Whatever may have been done on 
other soils, they are quite sure that there is some- 
thing about theirs—some peculiar circumstance 
which renders such improvements impossible, that is, 
so far as profit isconcerned. _[{ have mentioned these 
excuses and reasons because they are made by a very 
large class in England. A few judicious experiments 
on a Jimited scale, would set them upon the right 
course for the improvement of their land; but they 
have no desire to make them. 

There are, however, some farmers near Durham, 
who are improving gradually, and who will, [ hope, 
induce others to fullow. One of the best is Mr. Crof- 
ton, well known as a breeder of Short-Horn stock. 
[ rode out to see his herd, and was much gratified. 
One of his cows last year beat all England, at South- 
ampton, and has lately won many other prizes. For 
a cow inferior to his best, he has refused 300 guin- 
eas. Much of his stock, he tells me, has gone to 
America; among others his bull Comet to one of the 
western States, 

While at Holkham, in Norwich, a few days after- 
wards, I saw some pure North Devon stock, of the 
beautiful red, so much admired by our New England 
farmers. One bullock just fat weighed about 70 
stones (900 lbs.). Some of the cows showed an 
astonishing aptitude to take on fat. They are not re- 
markable as milkers. The breed has long been kept 
in great purity on the Earl of Leicester’s home farm 
at Holkham. Joun P. Norton. 

Edinburgh, August, 1845. 

ascites 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


My experience teaches me that I fail much oftener 
from inattention to little matters, than for want of 
general knowledge in the practice of farming. And 
this inattention in nine cases out of ten is the legiti- 
mate offspring of habit; and the reason why habit 
takes such an erroneous direction arises from the fact 
that our minds are naturally attracted by the magni- 
tude of objects, without considering that this magni- 
tude is only attained by the accumulation of single 
atoms. 

To illustrate the importance of this idea, we will 
suppose two farmers, A, and B, start at once in the 
business of farming with $1000 capital each. A. 
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Saves Six per cent. a year by exact economy, whilst 
B, sinks property at the same rate. For a time, per- 
haps, we shall hardly be able to notice any difference 
in their thrift; but in the course of a few years we 
find A, a wealthy farmer, and B, fast sinking to po- 
verty. A fraction short of twelve years would suf- 
fice, at compound interest, to place A, in possession 
of $2000, and B, with $500. Twelve years more 
would give A, $4000, and B, $250. Another twelve 
years would give A, $8000, and B, $125. Thus we 
see the result of habit in these two men in the impor- 
tant results produced, supposing providence favored 
both alike. But this is not all: habits generally ac- 
quire strength with the lapse of time. ‘The man who 
sinks in the ratio of six per cent. at first, would soon 
reach twelve, and so on, unti! his accelerated speed 
dashed his fortunes in the irretrievable gulf of ruin. 

Suppose now we look at the practice of these men 
a little in detail. They neither of them are dissipated 
men in their general habits, and as to integrity and 
common sagacity are good at work. But A, has learn- 
ed to calculate a little closer. He knows it requires 
no more to keep a good cow than a bad one. Hence, 
then, we find him in possession of a Jittle better stock. 
His cows give at least a quart of milk more a day 
than B's; his shee, yield a little more wool, and a 
little finer. Here then he savesa few dollars. A, also 
seizes with avidity a few leisure hours to haul his 
muck, etc., for manure ; whilst B, feelinga little tired, or 
the oxen being in the pasture at some distance, thinks 
it best to omit it until he can hire a handa day and get 
a good lot of it. Thus A, has a little more manure, 
an: of course a little better crop. So we see A, not 
only producing more, but the foundation of his pros- 
perity widen in every direction. 

But perhaps some one will say we can’t help habit 
—it’s second nature. Asking your pardon, sirs, I de- 
mur to this statement. You have the powers of rea- 
son, and the faculty of judging given you by your 
Creator, and no earthly power can hinder your exer- 
cising it. Accustom yourselves then, in every branch 
of your business, to ask this one question: is the 
method [ propose the best, all things consider- 
ed? Make a calculation of the profit or loss of every 
crop, and increase or diminish each kind as more or 
less profitable; having a reference to the permanent 
improvement of the soil. I have frequently been sur- 
prised at the results I have obtained in such calcula- 
tions, and frequently altered my course very much to 
my advantage. 

But you may not only improve your own habits 
by the discreet use of your judgment, but you have 
to do with creatures of habit. Even your domestic 
animals have habits which may gradually be moulded 
to your advantage. Seizeevery opportunity, then, to 
make them subservient to the great business of life. 
[ will illustrate this by one very simple incident. I 
have a considerable range of woodland pasture, and [ 
find by giving my cattle their salt at night near the 
outlet of the pasture, they soon learn to resort to that 
spot at that time of day. Another incident may be 
worth relating. { had come to the conclusion that a 
small lot of hens would more than pay for their keep- 
ing in destroying worms, &c., without any reference 
to their eggs or chickens, provided [ could learn them 
to keep out of the grain. Now for two years past I 


have not had a mite of trouble with them, though run- 
ning at large all the time, and grain within ten rods 





of the house and barn. The simple and effectual] 
remedy is to turn down a Jot of corn or grain for them 
to go to as they please. And the way they turned 
out the eggs in consequence was a cauiion to those 
who neglect to feed their biddies. 

Peru, Me., June, 1845. J. H. Jenne. 


THE ACCLIMATION OF EXOTIC TREES AND 
SHRUBS. 

I Have thought that some comments on the accli- 
mation of exotic Trees and Shrubs, whose characters 
in this respect are not generally known, would be ac- 
ceptable to the public. 

The Paulownia Imperialis may be ranked as the 
most splendid exotic tree that has ever been introduced 
to our country. In Japan it attains a height of forty 
to fifty feet, and at the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, 
the original tree had, in the summer of 1844, attained 
a height of twenty feet. It has, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, at Paris, made a growth of twelve feet in 
a season. The leaves are fifteen to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on some young trees but two and a 
half feet high, I have measured leaves fifteen inches in 
diameter. They are entire, dark green, of a thick vel- 
vety consistence, and remarkable for their luxuriance. 
The flowers are pale purple, campanulate, and pro- 
duced in plenty even on young trees. This tree is 
destined to supplant many of the ornamental species, 
that are now deemed favorites. It is perfectly hardy, 
and withstood the last severe winter without the least 
injury whatever. 

The Cedrus Deodara of the Himalaya mountains, 
is a splendid evergreen, and has also proved hardy. 
The Araucaria imbricata, or Chili pine, remarkable for 
the peculiarity of its foliage ; the Cupressus Sinensis, 
or Chinese weeping cedar; Euonymus Japonicus, a 
beautiful compact evergreen shrub; and the Ilex bale- 
arica, the most beautiful of the hollies, all support 
our winters unprotected. I have noticed that most 
persons still cultivate the Aucuba japonica, Rhododen- 
dron ponticum, and Catawbiense, in pots, whereas 
no such care is requisite. Even the hybrid varieties 
of the Rhododendron arboreum withstand our win- 
ters with a simple binding of straw. The splendid 
varieties cf the Peony moutan, or Tree Peony, have be- 
come so acclimated that they now form appendages to 
all fine gardens. 

The Aralia japonica, Hydrangea japonica, Hotte- 
ya japonica, all of which are newly introduced, are 
perfectly hardy. The Erzobotrya japonica, when 
young, is often killed nearly to the ground ; but when 
it attains to a large size, it willno doubt withstand all 
cold. The Lycesteria formosa often perishes to with- 
in a few inches of the earth, but throws up such a 
profusion of strong shoots in the spring, that it seems 
determined to quickly resume its position. The Big- 
nonica grandiflora has been standing in my grounds 
for fifteen years, unprotected, and the body is now 
twenty-two inches in circumference, and at this date 
it forms one of the most magnificent appendages of the 
garden. I will here mention that | have trees of 
both sexes of the Salishuria adiantifolia, of Japan, 
so remarkable for its foliage. These I had the plea- 
sure of showing to Mr. Browne, who is now prepar- 
ing a Sylva on an enlarged scale. Mr. B, had vainly 
sought for the two sexes of this tree in other parts of 
the Union. The Ce!ycanthus, or Chimonanthus fra 
grans of China, has produced seeds with me the pre- 
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sent season, on a fine shrub, nine feet high, and its 
blossoms expanding during the first warm daysin Feb- 
ruary, yield a delicious perfume when most in requi- 
sition, The Nandina domestica, Photinia serrulata, 
‘nglish and Portuguese laurels, Arbutus unedo and 
andrachne, and the varieties of the magnolia grandi- 
flora, I protect slightly in winter by a simple board 
frame. [am gratified to tell you that the Photinia 
arbutifolia, and the splendid and unique family of 
the Mchonias, as well as all the spiendid species of 
the Lonicera and Ribes families from Oregon, with- 
stand our severe winters, and are flourishing in my 
grounds with extreme luxuriance, This result is pe- 
culiarly gratifying, as the climate of that remote and 
interesting portion of our country is so much more 
mild than our own. These beautiful shrubs would 
however speedily perish if they were subjected to the 
extreme rigor of such a winter climate as Sir Francis 
Drake has portrayed as thatof Oregon. There could 
be no test more decisive as to the verity of his state- 
ment of having visited that coast, than could be fur- 
nished by a botanical committee, based on the relative 
hardihood of its vegetable productions, and their deci- 
sion would possess this great advantage, that in such 
a test the botanisis of all nations would periectly ac- 
cord. 
Wa. R. Paixce. 
Prince’s Linnean Botanic Garden § Nurseries, 
Flushing, July 25, 1845. 


ee 
CHESHIRE CHEESE. 


Tue last journal of the English Agricaltural Soci- 
ety contains a prize essay, by Mr. White of Warring- 
ton, on making cheese in Cheshire. As we have not 
room in our pages for the whole article, we condense 
and extract from it. 

Time when cheese was first made in Cheshive.—-The 
fame of the cheeses of Cheshire is of very ancient date : 
at least as old as the reign of Henry I. (A.p. 1100). 
The Countess Constance of Chester, though the wife 
of Hugh Lupus, the king’s first cousin, kept a herd of 
kine, and made good cheeses, three of which she pre- 
sented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Giraldus 
Cambrensis bears honorabie testimony tothe excel- 
lence of the Cheshire cheeses of the day. 

Quantity made in the County.—There cannot be 
less, upon a moderate calculation, than 12,000 tons 
made in that county annually ; a considerable portion 
of which is of excellent quality. 

Art of Cheese-making.—The art of cheese-making 
consists in the complete extraction of the whey and 
in the proper compacting and curing of the curd. The 
richness of the cheese depends upon the quality of 
the milk, or, in other words, on the proportion of 
cream which the miik contains. The cheese of Che- 
shire is professedly made from new milk, or milk 
from which no cream has been taken. It is, however, 
well known, that in many dairies, in the morning be- 
fore cheese-making, a small quantity of cream is 
skimmed off the previous evening’s milk; this cream 
is either churned by itself, or mixed with whey-cream, 
by which there is obtained a better quality and greater 
quantity of (so called) whey-butter, It may appear 


singular to some, that any portion of cream should be 
found in whey, but such is the fact, and the means 
used in Cheshire for extracting it are very simple. 
Making of Butter from Whey-cream.—This varies 
very little from the process of making butter from the 








cream of milk. The cream is kept for three or four 
days, or until it has become clotted (provincially 
termed calved). Those who make the best whey 
butter have a spigot and faucet to each of their cream- 
mugs to let off the whey, which in the course of a 
few hours settles at the bottom, and which, if allow- 
ed to remain, imparts a rank flavor to the cream, and 
consequently to the butter. The temperature of the 
cream, when put into thé churn, is generally ascer- 
tained by the hand ; but if a thermometer be used, the 
heat which | would recommend is 60°, having found 
that the best. If it be much Azgher than this, the but- 
ter may be expected not only to be soft, but inferior 
both in quantity and quality ; and if much dower, the 
operation of churning will be prolonged, and indeed 
tedious. At this heat the time in churning will pro- 
bably be about an hour and a half. It will perhaps 
be necessary in cold weather to put hot water into the 
churn, and in warm weather to put in cold water, in 
order to attain this desirable object asto heat. From 
100 gallons of milk there will not be less than 90 of 
whey, which should yield from 10 to 12 gallons of 
creain, or 34 to dibs, of butter. The quantity of whey- 
butter per cow isabout half a pound per week, taking 
the season through; but with that small portion of 
cream of the evening’s milk added, the farmer often 
churns as much as three quarters of a pound of butter 
per cow per week, or from 20 to 25 Ibs. per annum : 
1 Ib. of salt is sufficient for curing 37 Ibs. of butter, if 
for present use. 

Number of Cows kept, and Produce.—The number 
of cows kept for the purpose of a cheese dairy is sel- 
dom less than 8 or 10, or more than 70 or 803 and is 
of course regulated by the size of the farm—these 
averaye about 90 or 100 statute acres, upon each of 
which about, 15 or 18cows are kept, From 18 cows, 
a cheese of from 36 Ibs. to 54 Ibs. weight is made 
daily during four or five months of the summer. ‘The 
annual produce of cheese per cow depends both upon 
the quality of the animal (with the mode of keeping 
her) and of the dand, or rather the herbage. I have 
known many farmers sustain great loss by not feed- 
ing their cattle sufficiently well in winter. With ju- 
dicious management, about 3 ewt. of cheese (of 
112 Ibs.) may be considered as the average amount 
made per annum upon land let for 30s, a statute acre ; 
but in a few instances 5 cwt. per cow, and even more, 
is sometimes made. This can only be from a small 
and choice stock. 

Milking.—This operation commences about five 
o'clock in the morning, and five or six in the evening. 
In this county it is the practice for most of the ser- 
vants, both men and maids, to assist, and for the cows 
to be milked in the cowhouses (called here ‘* skip- 
pons”) all the year round. When, as is usual, there 
is one milker for six or seven cows, the milking sel- 
dom exceeds an hour and a quarter. The milk of 
new-calved cows is not mixed with the other until 
about four or five days alter calving. 

Offices and Utensels.—As the evening’s milk is sel- 
dom made into cheese until the following morning, 
and sometimes in small dairies (where four “ meals ” 
are used) not until the second morning, a cool “ milk- 
house” is necessary ; on which account it usually oc- 
cupies that side of the farm-house least exposed to the 
sun. The utensils in which the milk is kept are 
usually portable shallow earthenware vessels called 
“ pan-mugs,” and in some dairies leaden or zinc cool. 
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ers. Most of the milk-rooms have lattice or wire win- 
dows for the circulation of air, and the floors are laid 
in asloping form for the free escape of the cold water 
with which they are daily swilled throughout the 
summer months, If precautions of this nature be not 
attended to, there is a risk of the evening’s milk be- 
coming sour ; in which case, whatever quantity of 
new milk be added to it in the morning, the cheese 
will be sour also. Iam led to believe that a tempeia- 
ture of as near 50° Fahrenheit as could be maintain- 
ed, would be the best for a milk-house throughout the 
year. The dairy is generally situate near the milk- 
house, and fitted up with two set-pans or boilers—a 
Jarge one for scalding the whey, and a smaiier one for 
heating water. The“ cheese-presses ” and “ screw” 
are kept within this room, and the operation of cheese- 
making is here carried on. 

Lever Pressing.—Poles, weights, and screws are 
now superseded by a new lever press. The advanta- | 
ges of this over the screw are, that it sinks by us own 
astion with the curd—any degree of pressure required 
can be applied and gradually increased, and less atten- 
tion 7s necessary; Whereas the pressure from the 
screw is sudden and uncertain, and having no self-ac- 
tion, requires the dairy-maid’s assistance every five or 
ten minutes to render it effectual. 

Quantity of Salt Required, and Temperature of the 
Milk.—A. tarmer in South Cheshire, well known for 
his introduction of improvements in agriculture, has 
commenced the system cf weighing his curd previous 
to salting it, and he says he uses salt in the proportion 
of 1 Ib. to 42 lbs. of curd. He also informs me he 
sets his milk together by a thermometer, and at a tem- 
perature of 76° or 77°. 

Quantity of Cheese Milk will Give.—It has general- 
ly been considered that a gallon of milk (supposing 
little or no cream has been taken from it) will pro- 
duce upon an average of the season 1 |b. of saleable 
cheese; that is, when the cheese is four or five 
months old. In autumn there is always more curd 
from the same quantity of milk than at any other part 
of the season. 

The Curd-mill,—This is of recent introduction, and 
it is only in a few dairies that it is met with; some 
dairy-maids highly approving, others objecting to it. 
I think it will soon be more generally adopted, as it 
effects a saving in time, and breaks the curd more re- 

larly than it can be done by hand. 

A Recipe for Curing the Maw- Skins (Stomach).— 
Procure the skins from the butcher the year previous 
to their being wanted ; clean out the chyly matter, and 
every other apparent impurity ; the inside is then turn- 
ed outward on a table, and salted ; the skins are then’ 
laid one upon another, with a layer of salt between 
each, in a deep earthenware vessel similar toa cream- 
mug ; they are then covered over with salt, and have a 
lid of slate or flag placed on the top. They are taken 
out as wanted, about a month previous to being used, 
and the brine drained from them. They are then spread 
on a table, and fine salt is powdered on each side. In 
this state they are rolled with a paste roller, distended 
with a splint of wood, and hung up to dry. 

Mode of Making Rennet from Maw-Skins.—The 
rennet, or steep as it is commonly called, is next add- 
ed. 1 have already stated in the introduction, that 
this is an infusion made from the preserved stomach 
or maw of sucking calves, thence called maw-skins or 


for coagulating a given quantity of milk is a very dif- 
ficult matter, as the maw-skins vary so much in quali- 
ty. When the farmer is laying in a stock far the year, 
he generally calculates upon a dozen of skins to a 
ton of cheese, but the skins vary in size (the price 
when cured is from 6s. to 9s. per dozen). In using 
them, it is the practice often to cut two skins at once. 
Three square inches taken from the befftom (or strong- 
est part) of one, and one or two inches from the to 
(or weakest part) of the other, is generally found suf- 
ficient for sixty gallons of milk. These two pieces of 
skin are put into acup containing about half a pint of 
luke-warm water, with the addition of a tea-spoonful 
of salt, some part of the day previous to being used. 
The water thus impregnated with the maw-skin is 
passed through the sieve into the milk, but the skin 
itself is generally, though not always, kept out. The 
vennet cup is weil scalded before being used again. I 
have been told that some farmers make a sufficient- 
ly large quantity of rennet to last for several weeks, 
and find it to answer Letter than making a small quan- 
tity daily. The question is, will it keep sweet ? 


ISABELLA GRAPE. 


In the June number of the Agriculturist, page 179, 
your correspondent, D’Jay Browne,gives the history 
of the Isabella grape, as he received it from General 
Swift. [regret not having seen this article sooner, 
as I had the pleasure of spending an evening with the 
General in this neighborhood, a short tirne since, and 
would have been glad to have had a talk with him 
on the subject. This account is, I presume, correct 
as far as it goes; but as I have a history of this iden- 
tical grape, at a date far earlier than 1817, I give it to 

‘ou. 

P For some years previous, and subsequent to 1800,a 
gentleman named Vernet lived in Norwich, Ct. He was 
either a Frenchman or a West Indian, as I have under- 
stood. He had a beautiful residence near the Yantic 
river, Which he built, and while living there planted 
a vine which, adozen years ago, was still standing on 
the premises then, and perhaps now, occupied by the 
family of the late Capt. Benjamin Lee. This vine has 
been multiplied into many gardens at Norwich, and 
is now to be found in great perfection there, and in 
its vicinity. Mr. Vernet died some years previous to 
the war of 1812. The vine was supposed to be 
brought by Mr. Vernet from either France or the 
West Indies, on one of the islands of which he was 
extensively engaged in commercial pursuits. I made, 
several years ago, minute inquiries about the particu- 
lar history of the grape, but these general facts are all 
I could obtain in reference to it. 

A cutting, or layer from this vine was transplanted 
into the garden of a Mr. Brown, the father-in-law of 
Mr. Vernet, previous to the last war, where it flour- 
ished in great perfection, and was still in existence in 
1838. This latter place has been for upwards of 
twenty years occupied by Bela Peck, Esq., who mul- 
tiplied this grape extensively in his gardens, and ad- 
jacent grounds. The old vine grew a distance of 30 
or 40 feet from its root, and bore large quantities of 
delicious fruit. That this is the true Isabella, I have 
no question. I planted cuttings from it fifteen years 
ago side by side with Isabella roots from the Long 
Island Nurseries, and the fruit of each was alike: so 
too were the vines in wood, leaf, and vigor of growth, 








bag-skins. To detine the quantity of rennet sufficient 


itis evident, therefore, that the Isabella grape existed 
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somewhere other than in South Carolina, previous to 
1800 ; and whether it be hybrid, or not, it was culti- 
vated elsewhere than in that State. Perhaps some 
octogenarian of Dorchester, South Carolina, or Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, may give you further information 
of its origin. The real history of such a valuable 

pe, of American origin, should be preserved. 

Black Rock, July, 1845. L. F. A, 

scanilflperenionee 


NOTES ON HORTICULTURE. 


Suckers of Fruit Trees —The nurserymen of this 
country have for many years been in the practice of 
inoculating the pear upon suckers. This has arisen 
in a great measure from the great difficulty expe- 
rienced in our hot climate of obtaining good pear stocks 
from seed. For apples, cherries, plums, and peaches, 
seedlings only have been used, not only for their su- 
perior thriftiness, but from the greater difficulty in ob- 
taining suckers of these fruits. The very great loss 
incurred by nurserymen in transplanting pear suckers 
for stocks, has induced them to renounce them entire- 
ly, and most of the sea-board nurseries, with our own 
establishment, have entirely discontinued the use of 
suckers, and now inoculate upon seedlingsonly. We 
cannot however agree entirely with many writers who 
assert that on/y unhealthy trees can be produced from 
suckers. Where no care is taken in selection, and 
buds are placed upon knotty, stunted, and unthrifty 
suckers, nothing can be expected but stunted and un- 
healthy trees ; but our own experience is convincing 
that if young and thrifty suckers are selected, perfect- 
ly healthy trees can be produced. We can point to 


numerous rows in our grounds, of pears budded on: 


suckers, during the first years of our establishment, 
which have grown most luxuriantly, show no en- 
Jargement at the point of inoculation, and have borne, 
for their size, an abundance of delicious fruit. We 
have also in our grounds pear-trees nearly half acen- 
tury old, which were inoculated, to all appearance, 
upon suckers, and which grow luxuriantly, and bear 
abundantly. The unthrifty nature of many pears on 
suckers is not, we think, owing to the presence of any 
disease in the stock, but to the attacks of insects, 
which it is well known will infest a tree in much 
greater numbers when it is stunted or does not grow 
rapidly. 

Although causes mentioned above have induced us 
to abandon suckers for stocks, we do not think them 
deserving of indiscriminate censure, but are well satis- 
fied to use them for our own orchards, if we can se- 
lect sound, healthy, and thrifty growing trees. 

White Doyenné Pear.—This iruit as we learn from 
the various periodicals, and from our own correspond- 
ents, has been infected with disease, not only in the 
Eastern States and on the seaboard, but throughout 
the country, in the interior of Pennsylvania, near Cin- 
cinnati, and through Ohio, and in the state of New 
York. A short time since we wrote to various cor- 
respondents for information on this point, and have 
received numerous answers to the above effect. We 
learned that the fruit of this variety was infected also 
about Albany, and in some localities on the Hudson 
river. We speak of the fruit being infected, for the 
tree is evidently untouched, and grows with as much 
luxuriance as any other variety. It is now generally 
acknowledged that this deterioration in the quality of 
fruit is owing not to any actual disease existing in the 
tree, but to the depredations of insects, which it is 





well known will often prey upon some particular va- 
rieties of trees or fruit for successive years, It is, I 
believe, a fact, that young trees of this variety pro- 
duce healthy fruit. This is doubtless owing to their 
greater thriftiness, and to the cultivated condition of 
the soil. Our own experience would seem to strength- 
en this opinion, that disease may in a great measure 
be eradicated by care and high cultivation. Our old 
Doyenné trees, some forty or fifty years old, had for 
many years suffered from the common blight. For 
the last two years the orchard has been highly ma- 
nured and cultivated, and this year much of the fruit 
produced is perfectly sound, and with its ancient deli- 
cious flavor. The same treatment produced the same 
result in the Newtown pippin, which had shown 
some symptoms of the same blight. We have every 
reason therefore to think that the white Doyenné has 
not “run out;” that it is gradually improving, and 
that by care and cultivation it may be restored to its 
pristine vigor and perfection. 

High Prices of Plants and Fruit in England.—It 
is astonishing what prices will be paid for compara- 
tively insignificant things by those who have more 
money than they need. While I was in England, a 
nurseryman at Tottenham, I was informed, sold one 
plant of a new variety of pansey or heart’s ease for 
five hundred guineas (2500 dollars), In Covent Gar- 
den Market, London, strawberries were selling at 
1s, 6d. (374 cts.) per ounce, peaches two guineas per 
dozen (80 cents each), grapes one to two guineas per 
pound, and pine apples one to two guineas each, of 
immense size and beautiful appearance. It is no un- 
usual thing for a lady to have on her table at a party, 
fruit costing from £400 to £500; and one nobleman, 
some years since, gave a dinner for which the fruit 
alone cost £6000 pounds sterling (about $30,000). 
With such encouragement, it is not surprising that 
the forcing of fruit is carried to a greater perfection in 
England than elsewhere. 

Brussels Sprouts—I do not recollect ever to have 
tasted this delicious variety of the cabbage in this 
country. During my recent visit to Brussels it was 
in perfection, and possessed a flavor very similar to 
that of stewed oysters. It is in form a miniature cab- 
bage, head about the size of a dime, and is brought on 
the table cooked in the same manner as asparagus. It 
is in season nearly two weeks before asparagus, and 
is truly a delicious vegetable. It can doubtless be cul- 
tivated here successfully, and may have been, although 
I am not aware of it. 

Sap Generates Buds.—‘ On the banks of the river 
Derwent stood a large hawthorn hedge, which being 
undermined by the water, fell in and left the greater 
part of the roots in the bank, about 1 or 2 feet below 
the surface ; the bank still wearing away has exposed 
them to the air for the length of 3 feet or more, and 
they are now in every respect similar to branches, de- 
veloping buds, and consequently all the appendages 
of the axis; they appear anatomically the same as 
branches, excepting the pith, of which they are desti- 
tute. Now, it appears that roots when so circum- 
stanced perform all the functions of the stem, con- 
firming Knight’s theory, that sap can at any time ge- 
nerate buds, without any previously-formed rudiment, 
when circumstances are favorable to their produc- 
tion.” 

The above extract I have copied from the London 
Gardener’s Chronicle, and in connection with it I re- 
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collect hearing the late Alderman Stevens remark, that 
he once inoculated a laburnum with a blue Cytisus. 
The bud of the Cytisus was accidentally broken off, 
and there appeared buds at the point of union of the 
bark of the bud with the bark of the stock. These 
buds grew and bore laburnum flowers, but blue like 
the Cytisus, and partaking of the nature of both stock 
and scion, thus proving that sap will generate buds 
without any previously existing rudiment. 
S. B. Parsons. 
Commercial Garden and Nursery, 
Flushing, L. I. ' 


PLOWING. 

Piowrnc is one of the greatest and most important 
operations in agriculture ; particularly in heavy soils. 
I have plowed a great deal myself, and have taken 

articular notice tow others have plowed ridges in 

ew Jersey, and elsewhere. The centre of the 
ridges was too high, and two banks were made in 
each ridge, which prevented the water from coming 
into the furrow, because the ridge was not plowed on 
a round curvature, as described by Judge Buel, in the 
Farmer’s Companion. [ was once in Dutchess County, 
and there I saw a field plowed in ridges, and the gen- 
tleman told me that he had scraped the furrow with 
a scraper and hoes, for the purpose of giving the 
ridges a round curvature. I have seen two similar 
instances of the same kind in Columbia County. I 
mention these facts to show that our farmers seem de- 
sirous of plowing ridges if they could have a plan laid 
down to commence the first six furrows. If the edit- 
or will please to ask the favor of some one of his cor- 
respondents to furnish us with a plain system of plow- 
ing —how to commence the first part of the ridge, 
and how to finish the ridge to have a narrow furrow, 
which will afterwards make smooth mowing and rak- 
ing, and will drain the ground drier, than deep, wide 
furrows, particularly where there is not much fall for 
the water, he will greatly oblige me. (a) 

I would like to know what kind of land will do 
best totrench. Kinderhook land is a gravelly subsoil, 
and requires more manure than we can find. ©) 


Kinderhook, N. Y. Aug. 22, 1845. 








(a) We know of but one way to ridge land in plow- 
ing, which is done thus: Suppose you wish to plow 
the field into ridges of the usual width in this coun- 
try, which is about sixteen feet. You then set the 
sini in the land eight feet from the fence, and run a 

urrow the whole length. Now jee about, and turn a 
furrow right back on to the first, and so continue un- 
til the ridge is finished. This will leave the ridge crown- 
ing in the centre, with one dead furrow by the side of 
the fence, and when the next ridge is plowed, two dead 
furrows between each ridge. If the plowing be done 
in a workman-like manner, the dead furrow will usu- 
ally be a sufficient drain to carry off the surface wa- 
ter ; but if not, a double mould-board plow should be 
run down between the ridges, and the dirt left in the 
dead furrow be drawn up with a hoe on to the 
ridge. Some kinds of land require ridges of not more 
than eight or twelve feet wide; other kinds will bear 
a width of twenty feet or even more, as the subsoil 
may be more or less porous. To obviate the crown- 
ing part of the ridge, and leave no dead furrow when 


seeded down with grass, reverse the plowing : that is, 
commence the first furrow of the ridge on the edge of 
it, by turning the first and second furrows into the 
dead furrow or narrow ditch made between the ridges 
by the first plowing, or cross-plow the ridges ; or af- 
ter the grass seed is sown and harrowed in, runa 
heavy roller over the ridges, commencing on the cen- 
tre ofeach. A little practice in ridge plowing will 
soon make any one skilful in it, so that the land can 
he left more or less crowning, or with narrower or 
wider ditches between, as may be desired. 

_ (6) It is very serviceable to trench-plow (subsoiling 
is not the same thing) any kind of land ; but such as 
has thehardest and stiffest soil is the most benefit- 
ed by it. This is easily done with a common plow 
following the surface soil plow, and loosening and 
stirring up the ground several inches deeper, bringing 
more or less of the subsoil to the top. 
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WHAT IS THE REMEDY FOR A COW THAT 
DOES NOT BREED ? 

I nave a cow of the Durham breed, that had her 
first calf in the spring of 1842; and the following 
spring had twins, one of which lived. In the summer 
of the same year she came in heat, but I did not allow 
her to take the bull until the next summer (1844), when 
she was served frequently, coming in heat about once a 
month, until the present summer; and being now al- 
most incessantly in that condition, although she has 
repeatedly taken the bull; so that Iam fearful I shall 
never be able to get acalf from her. [ would there- 
fore be much obliged to you if you would give me 
your opinion on the subject, and also advise me what 
course to pursue in order to get a calf. 

L. B. Pow. 


Henry Co., Tenn., Aug. 10, 1845. 


There are so many reasons why domestic animals 
will not breed that it is impossible to give an opinion 
unless one can see them; and even then it may be 
difficult to decide till after death, and by dissection 
of the generating organs. Perhaps the cow in ques- 
tion is too old to breed, or has been aliowed to get too 
fat. If so, she must be reduced till quite poor. Again, 
her womb or some internal organ, may have been in- 
jured by the parturition of twins, or otherwise, or per- 
haps when put to the buli she has not been satisfied. 
Some animals require from two to a dozen services 
before they will conceive. We once owned a cow 
that could only be got in calf by turning her with 
three or four young bulls for a whole day, allowing 
them to serve her at will. We have also tried the 
same experiment with success with other domestic 
animals. Barrenness frequently arises from abortion, 
or from the female taking the male again too soon af- 
ter parturition. In this case the animal must be kept 
away from the male, and in moderate condition, from 
three to six months, or perhaps longer, in order to 
give the womb time to strengthen. Our correspond- 
ent’s cow of course we understand is not barren from 
this cause. We recommend his making different ex- 
periments with her, and if he is successful in getting 
her to breed again, to communicate to us the manner 
in which it has been accomplished. If any of our 
readers can give us further hints on this subject we 


shall be much obliged. 
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THE STRAWBERRY PLANT. 

[x my late communication on the strawberry, I 
discover one error. The wild Kentucky plant, I 
should have said, was pistillate, and produced 200 
perfect fruit, on the one plant; and that the blossom 
was so defective in the male organs, that without a 
staminate plant near, it would not have produced a 
single fruit, 

I now introduce, copied from Mr. Downing’s work, 
three figures, illustrating the 

STRAWBERRY Bossom. 





Fic. 70. 


Fic. 68. Fic. 69. 


Fig. 68 is the blossom in its natural state; a re- 
presents the stamens, or male organs; b, the pistils, 
or female organs. 

Fig. 69, a sterile staminate blossom. 

Fig. 70, a sterile prstlate blossom. 

The reader will now be enabled to understand from 
the above cuts exactly what I am talking about. 

Mr. Downing fully admits the propriety of my 
practice, and the existence of separate staminate and 
pistillate plants. That the former are more or less 
defective in the female organs, and unproductive, and 
the pistiilate ones wholly so, without staminate plants 
are placed near them, in the proportion of one to ten 
or twelve, when the pistillate plants produce a full 
crop. But he introduces a new theory, which, if 
true, dispenses with both staminate and _pistillate 
plants, and less cultivation is required, and a crop 
one-tenth larger is produced ; as the staminate plants 
are wholly dispensed with, as well as pistillate ones, 
and therefore the labor of keeping down superfluous 
staminate plants rendered unnecessary. His new 
theory is, that there is a third plant, perfect in the 
male and female organs, and capable of itself of pro- 
ducing a fullcrop of fruit. That all natural plants 
are of this character, and my staminate and pistillate 
plants, monsters, produced by high cultivation, occa- 
sionally only. ‘That in making beds, you must select 
all natural plants, excluding an occasional plant de- 
fective in the one organ or the other. Is this theory 
true 2 If it be, to follow it, will be worth a million 
of dollars to the United States alone. For all who 
have gardens of their own, can, on a space of thirty 
feet square, raise sufficient for family use ; and our 
gardeners raise them at a price to bring this delicious 
fruit within the means of the poorest laborer. There 
are few cases where I would venture to dispute the 
opinions of Mr. Downing, for I esteem him as one of 
our most intelligent horticulturists. But 1 do dispute 
it in this case, for [ believe I have paid more attention 
to the cnaracter of this plant than he has. 

By natural plants, [ presume Mr. Downing means 
such as are found wild in our poor old fields, and 
such as are produced from seed. I wish him to re- 
concile the possibility of his theory being true, with 
certain facts which I shall state. If he denies any of 


my facts, [ will furnish him the evidence. 
Jn the poorest old fields in this and other States, as 





well as in the rich prairies of the west, we meet with 
pisiillate plants, defective in the male cigans, and 
never by themselves producing perfect fruit, and never 
failing in a full crop, when staminate plants are near 
them ; and when the stamens are prominent, gene- 
rally wholly barren, and never producing a full crop, 
from impertection in the pistils. Why will all per- 
sons who raise largely from seed, tell you that about 
equal portions of staminate and pistillate plants are 
produced, and neither perfect in both organs? The 
jormer are generally wholly defective in the female 
organs, and always partially so, and never averaging 
half a crop; and the latter so defective in the male 
organs, as never to produce perfect fruit, and rarely 
defective ones, unless impregnated by staminate plants. 
That a blossom of the pistillate plant never fails to 
perfect all its fruit, unless a chance blossom be killed 
by late frost, if there be staminate plants near. That 
among thousands, they have never found what he 
calls a natural plant, one perfect in both organs, in 
all the blossoms. 

Kean’s seedling, and other staminate plants, occa- 
sionally have half of their blossoms produce large 
fruit, and other years not one to ten. The fault is 
never laid to the plant, but frost, or drought, or some 
other cause. If the staminate and pistillate plants 
were once natural plants, Whose organs of genera- 
tion have changed their character, by high cultivation, 
why is it that the flower leaf of the staminate is one- 
third larger than the leaf of the pistillate? Why is 
it, show, that our market gardeners, and even their 
children, can, when the plant is out of bloom, point 
out the staminate and pistillate plants, from the slem 
and deaf? 1 can well understand how a plant per- 
fect in both organs, from a disposition from high cul- 
tivation to become a double blossom, may force out 
the stamens till they overshadow and destroy the 
humble female; and it is on this principle, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Dowring accounts for chance plants, that 
are defective. But 1 would ask him, if high cultiva- 
tion, and a consequent disposition in his natural plant 
to produce double flowers, can lead him to believe it 
casts down the male organs in one plant, and thereby 
renders it barren, whilst it raises them up in the other, 
destroying the female organs, and thereby rendering 
the latter partially or wholly barren. On examining 
the pistillate plant, and separating the hull from the 
stem, to which hull the stamens are attached, he will 
find the stamens alive and healthy, but not one- 
twentieth of an inch long, and incapable of impreg- 
nating the pistils. It will be the interest, as I know 
it will be the desire of Mr. Downing, fully to test his 
theory, and cultivate none but natural plants, of all 
varieties, for sale, as all purchasers will now send to 
him. For heretofore, in buying from eastern nurse- 
ries, three times out of four, all have proved to be 
staminate plants, and of no value. Our Cincinnati 
gardeners sell pistillate plants in one bundle, and a 
few staminate ones, for impregnating, in another, ex- 
cept in cases where kinds are especially ordered, that 
have no pistillate plants. It would not do to make 
such a proposition in this region, but if I were in 
Kentucky, where such things are allowed, I would 
bet an Irish kingdom, that Mr. Downing will not be 
able to meet the expectations of his customers. | 
believe Buist’s new seedling, Codman’s seedling, and 
ithe Ross Phenix, to be more perfect in both organs, 
|than any other varieties, though I have never scen 
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either in fruit. Mr. Buist deems his perfect in both 
organs, in all the blossoms, and I trust he may find 


filled, when it is taken down and emptied. The 
fruit is thus gathered without being bruised or injur- 


further cultivation to confirm his belief. The Rossjed. It is particularly valuable for gathering fruit 
Phenix I do not believe always to be so, asI discover|which cannot easily be reached by hand. For 


in the plate of this fruit an ill-shaped berry. Cod- 
man’s seedling is spoken of by an eastern horticultural 
editor as very productive, and the largest of all straw- 
berties, Yet the length and breadth he gives it, 
would only make it about four inches in circumfer- 
ence, more than one-filth less than Hovey’s seedling. 
But he admires the various shape of the fruit. This 
speaks volumes. It decides it to be a staminate plant, 
partially defective in the female organs. Many of 
the berries will be small and ill-shaped, and a por- 
tion of the blossoms barren. But this variety will be 
valuable to impregnate pistillate plants, and where 
taised only for family use, to cultivate by itself, for 
in general [ have found the staminate fruit of fine 
flavor. But in raising on a large scale for market, 
by a gardener, who will carefully keep down an ex- 
cess of staminate plants, I believe nine-tenths pistil- 
late, and one-tenth of Buist’s seedling, will, on an 
average of ten years, proluce double the quantity of 
fruit that can be raised on the same ground from 
staminate plants by theinselves, and five times the 
quantity produced by the present method of cultiva- 
tion in the eastern states, as I find many private 
gardens with beds sufficient to supply a large family, 
not producing a singe fruit. N. Loneworru. 
Newark, N. J., Aug. 14, 1845. 
FRUIT GATHERER. 

Tris instrument is 
formed of a round block 
of wood, a, 5 or 6 inch- 
es in diameter, in the 
centre of the bottom of 
which is inserted a 
handle 6, which may be 
made of any desired 
length, in the sockets, in 
the rod, or otherwise, as 
may be deemed best. 
Near the edge of the 
block are four holes, into 
which are inserted as 
many wires, having 
little rings at their./| 
top cccc, through which 
passes a string d, which, 
being drawn, brings the 
tops of the wires toge- 
ther. There are also 
several smaller wires, or 
a net work, &c., as may 
be preferred, around the 
wires, to retain the fruit 
when gathered. The Fia. 71. 
operation of the instrument isas follows: Being held 
in the right hand by the usual handle, and the string 
laid hold of at the bottom by the other hand, the 
fruit is inclosed between the wires, and the string 
being pulled, draws the tops of the wires through it, 
pressing them close together, thus plucking the fruit 
on its stem from the bough. The fruit being thus 
received, and the string being relaxed, it is applied to 
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smaller fruit, there may be a tin or cloth casing to 
prevent it dropping out hetween the wires. 

The above instrument has been patented by Dr. A. 
McWilliams, of Washington, D.C., who has trans- 
ferred his entire right for the United States, to Simeon 
P. Smith, hardware merchant, 93 Maiden lane, New 
York, who will receive orders for the instruments or 
sale of rights in the various States, &c. The price 
at retail is from 37 cents to $1, according to the style 
of execution. It will be exhibited at the Fair of the 
American Institute this month. 

——— 
EXHIBITION AND FESTIVAL OF THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Ir has rarely been my lot to witness a more taste- 
ful and beautiful display of fruits and flowers than 
was presented in the Boston Horticultural Rooms, on 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th of September. The spa- 
cious hall was filled with dishes of luscious looking 
fruit, and bouquets of beautiful flowers, while at 
either end rose some twenty feet from the floor, three 
beautiful temples, each different from the other, and 
each displaying a degree of taste and skill well 


Robt. Manning, of Salem, exhibited 140 varieties of 
pears; J.F. Allen, of the same place, some 25 vari- 
eties of foreign grapes raised under glass, while nu- 
merous collections from other gentlemen, of apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, and grapes, filled the various 
tables. The white Doyenne pears were all remark- 
ably fine, entirely free from any defect, and of good 
size and color. Some fine specimens were shown of 
Van Mons Leon le Clerc pear, and some other rare 
varieties. The show of flowers was not equal to 
the usual display, but [ noticed some fine dahlias and 
pansies, and a beautiful specimen of the Chromatella 
rose, fully sustaining its character. 

The Committee of Arrangements were exceedingly 
attentive to strangers, and kindly invited me to be 
present at their festival on the evening of the 19th, in 
Faneuil Hall. It is difficult to conceive of a more 
brilliant display than this “ old cradle of liberty” pre- 
sented on that evening. The hall was filled with 
tables loaded with an abundance of the choicest 
fruits, and decorated with numerous bouquets of 
flowers, With the exception of a few sandwiches, 
nothing in the shape of meat was allowed on the 
tables. The hall was also highly decorated ; the 
galleries bore the names of eminent horticulturists in 
ornamented letters, and the columns were twined 
with wreaths of evergreens and flowers. As the 
hour approached, the room began to fill with the 
beauty and intellectual nobility of Boston, and one 
after another, Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing, and 
Edward Everett, took their seats amid the applause 
of the audience. Among other distinguished guests 
was the widow of Alexander Hamilton, in honor of 

whom, when she left the hall, the audience rose en 
masse. When the company were all assembled, the 
hall presented indeed a brilliant appearance. The “ sea 
of upturned faces,” the look of happy enjoyment, of 

intellectual earnestness, and of zealous interest, ren- 


another apple, &c., and so on, until the whole space, | dered it a scene of no ordinary entertainment. 





which is large enough to hold two quarts or more, is 





After the fruit was partially dispatched, then com- 


worthy the horticultural fame of our sister city. . 
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COLD HOUSE 


FOR GRAPES. 








menced the intellectual festivities of the evening, 
without the aid of anything but water to excite or to 
exhilarate. Some complimentary allusions to Ed- 
ward Everett brought him to the floor, amid applause 
and cordial welcome. His speech was in his most 
graceful and happy style, and he was followed by 
Daniel Webster, Caleb Cushing, and others, with in- 
teresting and pertinent remarks. A letter was read 
from Samuel Appleton, expressing his regret at his 
inability to attend the festival, and enclosing $1,000 
for the benefit of the society, the interest to be ex- 
pended annually in premiums. 

Ido not remember ever to have passed three hours 
of greater intellectual enjoyment, and was never more 
strongly impressed with the highly beneficial and 
moral effect of horticultural societies, I thought I 
could detect in the mass of intelligent faces around 
me, an evident consciousness of the nature of the 
occasion, a feeling of a purer atmosphere, of an un- 
usual prevalence of mental refinement. I cannot but 
think, that the springing up of these societies, and the 
increasing taste for the pure pleasures of horticu!ture, 
is one of the best signs of the times. 

If intercourse with natural objects, with the works 
of creation, tends to purify the mind, to increase our 
taste for the beautiful, and to lead us ‘* to look from 
Nature up to nature’s God,” then the increasing es- 
tablishment of horticultural societies may be deemed 
a harbinger of better things. It may excite a hope, 
approaching to certainty, that men will not always 
be engaged in political strife, or in the eager contest for 
wealth, but made conscious of their high destiny, will 
earnestly desire to possess those religious and moral 
feelings, in the cultivation of which a love of nature 
in all her forms, is not the least powerful instrument. 

Flushing, Sept., 1845. S. B. Parsons, 


— 
COLD HOUSE FOR GRAPES. 


In this house a fire is never kept. It must be 
placed on a hill, or in the most airy situation. In 
such situations only the grapes are never troubled by 
mildew, and they enjoy a dry atmosphere. In lower 
situations mildews would ensue from dampness, 
which can only be dispelled by artificial heat from 
fires. The house is 24 feet in width, and 17 feet in 
height at the centre. The form is curvilinear, or in 
shape of the Gothic arch. The posts on the north 
and south sides are four feet in height, and boarded 
or planked to this height with doors opening outward 
and downward, between the posts, to serve as venti- 
lators. The whole roof on the north and south sides 
is formed of glass, and with no openings except a 
range of sliding sashes, at top, extending for two feet 
only on either side of the ridge pole, from end to end. 
The glass is set elsewhere on all the roof in sashes 
of slender stuff, bent and forming continuous ribs from 
end to end in one connected covering of common glass, 
placed about nine inches asunder. The ends also are 
wholly of giass, with doors which slide. 

The vines are grown without the house, in a bor- 
der dug two feet deep and no more, and kept naked 
when the vines have grown so as to afford full crops. 
This border is enriched by additions of well-rotted 
manure, mixed with oyster shells, or a good propor- 
tion of other calcareous substances, such as powdered 
or refuse limestone from cuttings of marble. The 


grape vines are introduced within the house a little 





below the surface of the earth. They are pruned 
and trained by the Thornery mode, which is to prune 
on the spur system. This consists in cutting in the 
branches of the vine or main stalk, to within a quar- 
ter of an inch of the base, relying for the crop on 
these almost invisible eyes for the future year. 

The operation of pruning is performed as soon as 
the leaf and footstalk begin to fade and have turned 
pale, which is generally in the first week of Novem- 
ber. The time is important in this system for many 
reasons; for if performed either too soon or tvo late, 
or at any other season or time, this superior system 
would not secure from failure in the future crop. If 
the pruning is deferred till midwinter, the sap becomes 
dissipated and lost in the wood thus taken away, and 
those eyes at the base become impoverished ; or, if 
pruned before the time named, and while the sap con- 
tinues still in motion, and the leaves have power to 
perform their functions, there is danger that those 
eyes may burst; but by pruning at the only suitable 
time, the eyes concentrate a due portion of nourish- 
ment without bursting, and are ready to start in the 
spring. 

By this system the vines being thrown down in 
November, are secured from winter by evergreen 
leaves or moss ; and the house being closed, they sleep 
during the winter months. Early in April, the lower 
part of the vine, to the height of three feet, is raised 
and secured to its place, all the top part being bent 
downward. In about a week after, or as soon as all 
the lower part or eyes are well broken, another yard 
of the wood is in like manner raised and secured to 
its place, until all the eyes below are broken. ‘Thus 
proceed. It usually requires four weeks to elevate 
the whole vine to the top, causing all the eyes to 
break equally from summit to base. Yet were the 
whole vine raised at once, and secured to its proper 
place in the beginning, it would be barren in its lower 
part, and no eyes would break in that part ; and from 
the natural tendency of the sap to rise, there would 
be fruit only at the summit. 

As soon as the vines show fruit, usually half the 
bunches are cut out; and in regard to the bunches 
that remain, when the fruit attains to the size of a 
small pea of the black Hamburg variety, more than 
half the berries are cut out with scissors. By this 
mode the frnit has more air; is never liable to rot 
from being crowded ; it ripens better and earlier; the 
berries attain toa very large and beautiful size, nor is 
the weight of fruit which they thus produce in the 
least diminished from this operation. A man will 
thin fifty bunches, or equivalent to what will pro- 
duce 50 Ibs. in a day; and the labor, compared with 
the increased value and good quality of the fruit 
which is produced by this operation, is comparatively 
of no account. The vines are planted three feet 
asunder, and in autumn pruned to a single stalk. In 
spring they throw out the lateral shoots alternately 
on either side, at the distance of six inches asunder, 
and but one shoot is allowed to grow from each spur ; 
if more than one start, all are suffered to grow for a 
time, when the weakest is taken away—-and as these 
throw out their lateral shoots, they are nipped in at 
the distance of, or leaving one single eye from its base. 
When these laterals are sufficiently grown they are 
nipped at their tips. WILLIAM Kenrick. 

Newtown, Mass., Sept. 15, 1845. 
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CAUSE OF RUST IN WHEAT. 
THE rust this season has put an end to all our pre- 
vious speculations as to the real cause of it upon 
wheat, viz.: that a luxuriant growth of straw, with 


a rapid flow of sap, caused by excessive moisture and’ 


heat, were the combined causes which produced it. 
The reverse has been the case in every particular this 
season : straw short and light, weather cool and ex- 
tremely dry, and previous to the 9th of July, wheat was 
filling well; but a few hot days then did the mischief. 
If the true cause could be discovered, and a prevent- 
ive or remedy found out, it would be a most valuable 
acquisition to agricultural science. I have suffered 
more from it in the course of my farming operations, 
than from all other causes put together. Please 
cal] the attention of your correspondents to this im- 
portant subject. G. 

We do not know the exact locality of our corres- 
pondent; but did not the humidity rising from the ca- 
nal or Genesee river by night, and the hot sun of the 
next day do the mischief? or was there not a shower 
or two about the 9th of July, followed by a hot sun? 
We have known a rain of an hour or two at night, 
followed by a bright sun the next day, do great injury 
in the wheat fields. We should be obliged if our 
correspondent would make still further investigations 
in this matter, and let us know the result. 

Be sessile 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND GEO- 

LOGY—No. III. 

Q. Why are many of the heaviest clays in the 
country laid down to permanent pasture ? 

A. oven the expense of plowing and working 
these soils is so great, that the value of the grain 
reaped from them is not sufficient to pay the farmer 
for his trouble. 

Q. How could these heavy clay lands be rendered 
lighter, and more cheap to work? 

A, By draining, subsoil plowing, and by the 
addition of lime or marl, when it is required. 4 

The teacher will here explain to his pupils the differ- 

ence between common plowing, which merely turns 
over the surface soil,—subsoil plowing, which only 
stirs and loosens the subsoil,—and trench plowing, 
or trenching, which brings the subsoil to the sur- 
face. 

Q. But with any kind of cropping may not a fer- 
tile soil be at length made unproductive ? 

A, Yes, if the crops are carried off the land, and 
what they draw from the soil is not again restored 
to it. 

Q. How is this explained ? 

A, Every crop takes away from the soil a certain 
quantity of those substances which all plants require. 
lf you are always taking out of a purse, it will at 
last become empty. 

Q. Then you liken exhausted land to an empty 
purse ? 

A, Yes; the farmer takes his money out of the 
land, and if he is always taking out and putting 
nothing in, it must at last become empty or exhausted. 

Q. But if he puts something into the soil now and 
then, he may continue to crop without exhausting it? 

A. Yes, if he put in the proper substances, in the 


roper quantities, and at the proper time, he may 
es up the fertility of his land—perhaps for ever. 
Q. What is a manure? 





A, Anything that furnishes food to plants may be 
called a manure. 

Q. Would you bury the sods deep, if you were 
plowing up grass land? 

A. No; I would keep the sods so near the surface 
that the roots of the young grain could feed upon the 
decaying grass. 

Q. Are any other plants plowed in green for the 
purpose of manuring the soil ? 

A, Yes; clover, buckwheat, rape, rye, and in 
some places even young turnips are plowed in green, 
to enrich the soil. 

Q. Into what kind of soils would you plow in a 
green crop? 

A. Into light and sandy soils, and into such as 
contain very little vegetable matter. 

Q. What are the most important animal manures? 

A, The blood, flesh, bones, hair, wool, and the 
dung and urine of animals, and the refuse of fish. 

Q. In what form is blood usually employed as a 
manure? 

A. In this country it is usually mixed up with 
other refuse in the dunghills of the butchers. In other 
countries it is dried and applied as a top-dressing, or 
drilled in with the seed. It is one of the most pow- 
erful manures. . 

Q. How is flesh employed as a manure? 

A. The flesh of dead horses, cows, and dogs buried 
in soil or saw dust, with a little marl, makes a most 
enriching compost. 

Q. In what form are bones usually employed as a 
manure ? 

A. Bones are crushed in mills, and then sifted into 
- various sizes of inch bones, half-inch bones, and 

ust. 

Q. In which of these forms do they act most 
quickly ? 

A, They act most quickly in the form of dust, but 
they do not act for so long a time. 

Q. To what crops are they most usually applied ? 

A. Bones are most profitably employed on light or 
on well-drained lands, instead of the whole or of a 
part of the farm-yard manure. When employed 
without farm-yard manure, they are often mixed 
with wood ashes, and drilled in with the turnip seed. 

Q. Would you raise all your turnip crops with 
bones alone? 

A, No; if I raised one crop of turnips from bones 
alone, I would raise the next crop on the same field 
with farm-yard manure alone—if I could get it. 

Q. Are bones ever applied to grass lands? 

A. Yes; to grass lands that have long been pas- 
tured by growing stock, or for dairy purposes, as in 
Cheshire, they have been applied with great profit. 
Even when the grass lands are wet, the aa have 
produced remarkable benefits. 

Q. What do bones consist of ? 

A. Bones consist of glue or gelatine, which may 
be partly extracted by boiling them in water—and of 
bone-earth, which remains behind when bones are 
burned. 

Here the teacher may burn a small splinter of bone 
in the flame of a lamp or candle, and show that 
though the organic part (the gelatine) burns away, 
the inorganic part, or bone-earth ( phosphate of 
lime) remains behind. 

Q. Is the glue or gelatine of bones a good manure ? 

A, Yes; it is a powerful manure, It assists very 





S ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES.—CHECK REINS, OR BEARING REINS. 








Much i pushiag forward the young turnip plant 
When this crop is raised by the aid of bones. 
Professor Jo'inston. 
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ANSWERS TO SHEEP INQUIRIES. 
licit answers to various sheep inquiries. 


oping many others will do the same. 

I have 600 pure Merino sheep, including lambs. | 
I purchased in Massachusetts ten years ago this sea- | 
son, 111 full blood Merino ewes, descendants from ' 
Co!. Humphrey’s imported flock from Spain. About 
40 of these ewes were at the time of purchase from 
twelve to fourteen years old, the lambs of importeil 
ewes. They were good size, strong constitution, low 
on the Jeg, with broad chests, heavy necks and dew- 
japs, and heavy fleeces, soft and fine. 

In June, 1841, my brother A, L. Bingham and 
myself, purchased of the Shakers in Enfield, N. H., 
103 ewes with fleeces on. When we sheared them, 
we found they had very heavy fleeces of fine clean 
wool, and that they were well calculated to be pro- 
fitabie sheep to wool growers and manufacturers. 
The September following, we went to Enfield and 
purchased the remainder of the flook which we di- 
vided from in June, numbering 58 ewes and 12 bucks. 
The sheep that I purchased at Enfield are descend- 
ants of Livingston’s importations. — Elisha Ticknor, 
of Boston, bought of Mr. Livingston a part of his 
imported flock, and hired the Shakers at Enfield to 
keep them five years. Mr. Williams, of Hanover | 
(a town adjoining Enfield), was employed by Mr. 
Ticknor, of Boston, to superintend his affairs in that 
section, and see that these sheep were kept pure. [| 
have Mr. Williams’ certificate, certifying that the 
sheep were as pure blood as those imported by 
Livingston. I have also the fact from the Shakers, 
that the sheep | bought of them are as pure blood as 
those imported. They are what are called the Gua- 
daloupe. They are handsomely formed, of large size, 
harly, and possessing great strength. I sold my 
brother, L. G. Bingham, 24 of those which I pur- 
chased in Enfield. William Little, a resident of Vir- 
ginia, recently from Kngland, spent three or four 
months in examining the best flocks in the country, 
for the purpose of purchasing, bought 20 of my Gua- 
daloupe and 20 full blood Merino of my own raising. 
I have 53 Guadaloupe ewes and 50 lambs. 

My mode of management is this: [assort accord- 
ing to age and condition. The oldest by themselves, 
middle-aged, young ones, &c., into about nine differ- 
ent flocks, su:nmer and winter. My hay is a mix- 
ture of timothy, and white and red clover. 1 feed 
froin twelve to fourteen tons to 100 sheep, which is 
the principal feed, except for my stock bucks, oldest 
ewes, and weakest lambs, to which [ feed a small 

uantity of roots, with mixture of corn cob meal. I 
feed my sheep in the pure air, in racks, and have 
sheds to shelter them in case of storms. My ewes 
and rams commence breeding at two and three years 
of age. The general average of lambs I raise is 97 
to 100 ewes. Last year, I raised from 132 ewes, the 
same number of Jambs. There were no twin lambs 

I put my buck with the ewes about the Ist 
December. I put the buck with the ewes about two 
hours each day, marking him on the brisket with red 
chalk, and then what ewes I find marked red [ re- 











-| to 145 Ibs. 
In the May number of the Agriculturist, you so- : lbs. 
{ with, 
seen answer, as far as J can, respecting my flock, | 


move before putting in the buck again. At the time 
of lambing they run in the pasture, taking care to 
have them sheltered in case of storm. The live 
weight of my bucks over one year old, is from 115 
The live weight of ewes from 85 to 130 
Buck lambs four to four-and-a-half months old, 
weigh from 50 to 70 Ibs. I sheared Jast year 530 
fleeces, the average weight per fleece was 4 Ibs. 14 02. 
The sheep were washed in a stream of clean, running 
water. I commenced shearing four days after wash- 
ing. There were 51 yearling bucks, and 37 over 
one year old. The remainder of the flock consisted 
of stock ewes, one and two years old, and a few 
wethers. The average price of my wool last year 
was 46 cents per lb., with the exception of 334 lbs, 
of grade wool. 

There has been no disease among my sheep ex- 
cepting the grub in the head, which occasions more 
deaths among sheep in my opinion than any other 
disease. ‘The following 1 consider a sure remedy. 
To 100 sheep 14 lbs. Scotch snuff, mixed with four 
quarts of water. Throw it up each nostril by means 
of a syringe. ‘This operation is performed by cutting 
a hole through a board large enough to adinit the 
nose of the sheep, two-thirds of its length from the 
eyes. It keeps the head perfectly steady, so that 
there is no difficulty in performing the operation. 

The average weight of my wool per fleece this 
year, is 5 Ibs 302. Itis still unsold. 1 sheared 
this year 587 fleeces. Merritt Brncuam, 

Cornwall, Vt, Spt. 8, 1845. 


—_ 
CHECK REINS, OR BEARING REINS. 

Or all the inventions ever made by man this is 
about the most useless, inhuman, and injurious. — It 
never does good, but always injury. Its only object 
is to give the heal and neck a lofty carriage. But 
this lofty carriage is merely for show; it has no 
utility; and if itis the result of the check rein, the 
show is gained at the expense of useful facility of 
motion. <A horse that will make a show in motion 
will carry his head full high without a check ; he 
only needs it when standing. ‘To such a horse the 
inhumanities of the check rein apply only when 
standing. But the most of horses of whom show is 
demanded, are required to stand whole hours. And 
how senseless men are in the use of the check rein! 
The same horse may be used for both the saddle and 
the carriage. In the carriage he is check-reined to 
make a show, and this folly no one thinks necessary 
when he is saddled. The beauty and safety of a 
carriage horse consists in his mouth. It should be 
sensitive, and the horse should press upon the bit. 
The check-rein deadens the mouth, and prevents the 
power of the horse from bearing on the driving rein. 
[f the horse go slowly, he can carry his head somewhat 
high. If the pace be increased the head will be low- 
ered, and the faster the pace the lower the head will 
he carried. Indeed, a horse cannot go a rapid pace, 
whether trot or gallop, if he be checked up much, and 
if he be checked in the least, he cannot go his full 
pace. When a horse draws, he throws himself for- 
ward into the collar by lowering his head, and 
brings the weight of his body as well as the power 
of his muscles, to bear. This he cannot do if 
he be checked. Of course, the check-rein takes 


from the horse freedom in pace and power in 
draught. 


If the horse be checked very high, his 
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power to use his eyes is diminished, and he cannot 
pick his groun’ as he would if free. The result of 
this is that he goes high with his fore feet, or stum- 
bles. It is true that a stumbling horse may be kept 
from falling by a cueck, if the check does not break. 
But a stumbling horse stumbles, checked or not; 
worse with the check, than without it. , In many in- 
stances it might be advisable to have a check-rein on 
the horse, not bearing on his mouth, but in such a 
position that it might prevent his falling in case he 
should stumble. That it will prevent falling in case 
of a stumble, will be seen, when it is observed that 
the horse projects his head forward in falling. The 
check in such a case throws the weight of the head 
upon the back near the haunches, which are the 
power by which the horse recovers himself from 
falling. 

In many sections of the country, among teamsters, 
and everywhere among stage proprietors, a short rein 
passing over the top of the harness, is used. But 
team and stage horses are employed merely for utility, 
not show. Their task is draught; but this short 
check-rein prevents the horse from lowering his head 
and taking advantage of his weight as well as his 
masciles, to drag his load. The vain attempt of the 
horse to overcome its evils is shown in the disfigured 
appearance of the horse’s mouth, which is always 
enlarged at the angles or corners, and not unf jeuiannlty 
excoriated and injured. The bearing of the driving- 
rein, with the team and stage horse, would never 
produce this. Youatt, in his book on the horse, in 
his own words, and by quoting Nimrod, a distin- 
guished writer, defends the check-rein (in England 
called a bearing-rein). The substance of this defence 
is that there would be no safety in driving without it, 
for the horse would stumble and run away; and that 
it keeps the horse’s mouth fresh. 

Now, neither of these positions is true. The 
horse does not stumble because of his hea:l being free. 
Do saddle horses stumble more than coach horses ? 
Indeed, do they not stumble less? The same horse 
will stumble more harnessed and in a check-rein, 
than he will with a rider on his back and uncheck- 
ed; and yet the wéight on his back tends to make 
him stumbles Under the saddle his head is free; in 
harness ani checked, it is not. Nature did not give 
the horse freedom of motion to make him stumble, 
but the contrary; and man by the removal of his 
freedom brings about the result which natute had 
obviated. Horses stumble on account of bad feet or 
legs, or bad sight, or accident. Now a check-rein 
will prevent the action of neither of these causes. 
Indeed, it increases their power, by depriving the 
horse of that freedom of motion which would allow 
him to so command himself as to recover. As to 
running away, it is not prevented by a check-rein. 
The check bears upon the horse’s mouth so much, 
that the power of the driving-rein is lost; and if the 
horse determine to run away, he cannot be restrained, 
for you can hardly apply more force than he under- 
goes from the check. When a horse is unchecked, 
the driving-rein is at right angles to his mouth, and 
the pressure is on the tongue, which is sensitive in 
the extreme ; when he is checked the pressure is at 
an oblique angle to the mouth, and is almost wholly 
at the angles or corners of the mouth, which are less 
sensitive than the tongue. Now here the check 
places the driver in a mechanical disatvantage when 





attempting to restrain a runaway horse ; and when at 
length the mouth is deadened by the check, he can- 
not be held at all, unless he be unchecked, in order 
that the driving-rein may bear at right angles on his 
sensitive tongue. We have for years driven run away 
horses without check, and were never runaway with 
yet; and still our friends driving the same horses 
checked, have been. 

Any one who wishes to see the cruelty of the 
check-rein, has but to look at a horse reined up 
while standing. He tosses his head and twists it 
from side to side in agony. Free his head, and he 
is at once at ease, and quiet. 

We rejoice to see that in all natty turn-outs, which 
ventlemen themselves drive, the check as well as 
the blinder is disused. Here fashion has taken the 
lead in utility, and will in the end do a most humane 
service to all horses, whether of the coach, the stage, 
the waggon, or the cart. A. 8. 

New York, Sept., 1845. 


HARDHACK 


Your correspondent Tyro has a communication in 
your August number, respecting a shrub which he 
called hardhack (Sperea Tomentosa). Eaton, in his 
Botany, describes a shrub to which I have no doubt 
Tyro alludes, as follows: Class xii., Order 5: 
Genus Spirea ; species Tomentosa (steeple bush, 
purple hardhack), Flowers of a beautiful red, or 
purple color, flowering in July ; stem woody, leaves 
lanceolate, unequally serrate, downy beneath, ra- 
cemes in a crowded subgranicled spike. 

It is an indigenous shrub, two or three feet high ; 
grows most naturally in low, moist ground, and 
where such land has been cultivated for some time, 
and then turned out for pasture, flourishes with such 
luxuriance as to prevent any other vegetation growing 
to advantage. The best mode of eradicating it is 
with the plow, and manure, although I have no 
doubt that sowing the ground with salt, say four or 
five bushes to the acre, in the spring, and pasturing 
with sheep, will destroy the greater part of it, as 
well as other noxious shrubs. 

All parts of the hardhack are highly medicinal, 
although the root is least valuable. The taste of the 
plant is bitter and astringent. Water extracts its 
sensible properties and medicinal virtues. 

This species of Spirea, according to the American 
Dispensatory, is tonic and astringent, and may be 
used in diarrhea, cholera infantum, and other com- 
plaints, in which astringents are indicated. In con- 
sequence of its tonic powers it is peculiarly adapted to 
cases of debility, and from the same cause should not 
be given during the existence of inflammatory action 
or febrile excitement. It is said to have been em- 
ployed by the aborigines of our country, but was first 
brought before the notice of the medical profession 
by Dr. Cogswell, formerly of Hartford, Ct. It is said 
to be less apt to disagree with the stomach than most 
other astringents. The form in which it is best ad- 
ministered is that of an extract, prepared by boiling 
the leaves, stem, or root, and evaporating the decoc- 
tion, The dose is from five to fifteen grains, repeated 
several times a day. A decoction prepared by boil- 
ing an ounce of the plant in a pint of water, may be 
given in the dose of one or two fluid ounces. 

Samu. D. Carver, M. D, 

Farmington, Ct., Scot. 1, 1845. 
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SMITH’S CORN SHELLER. 


THERE being a considerable demand for my shel- 
lers this fall, I have thought it advisable to write 
you a few words in regard to theiruse. The teeth 
are the only part that need renewing, and these 
should not be suffered to wear down, so as to ex- 
pose the covering of the cylinder. New teeth can 
be added by setting new rows of them between the 
old ones, to occupy their places, as these would 
continue to protect the covering of the cylinder and 
could dono harm. I think it would be advisable 
for you to keep a quantity of such teeth to meet 
demands, as they are certain to wear down, and the 
covering of the cylinder as certain to fail unless the 
teeth are renewed and kept at about their present 
height. Purchasers should keep the cylinder 
coated with durable paint, as it would not only pro- 
tect it against rust and decay, but against friction 
also. This could be accomplished by having two 
machines, so that while one was at work, the other 
could be repaired and painted. 

F. N. Siru. 


Valatia, Sept. 22d, 1845. 

A cut and complete description of the above 
may be seen on page 343 of our third volume. It 
is capable of shelling 300 bushels of ears in an 
hour, but 150 bushels may be considered as a fair 
average. It is much liked on the larger planta- 
tions of the south. The price is $50, and they 
may be seen at our agricultural warehouse, 187 
Water street. 

—[— 


HUDSON RIVER MARL. 


[ senp you herewith a specimen of marl found in 
a piton my farm. Upon examination you will find 
it composed of shells decomposed into lime, decayed 
leaves, wood, and other substances, which cannot be 
perceived except by chemical analysis. This pit 
covers about one-third of an acre, and seems inex- 
haustible. The surface is composed of pulverized 
muck, from one to three feet deep, then commences 
the marl. The first layer is reddish brown, the next 
a greenish color, intermixed with quantities of small 
shells, then comes a limestone rock. The marl in 
different parts of the pit is of various colors, One 
specimen I send is composed of white marl, which 
will effervesce in vinegar. This, I suppose, has a 
large per cent, of lime. 

[ am now getting it out, and haul seventeen cart 
loads in a day, employing two men with the team. 
I have used it on my farm with great success, mix- 
ing it with barn-yard manure, about one-third of the 
latter with two-thirds of marl and muck, which I 
consider the best mode of using it. 
it in heaps in the fall, the frost pulverizing it finely 
like ashes by spring, when it is easily spread on the 
land. 

In the fall of 1841 [ got out about 300 loads ; some 
I mixed with barn-yard manure, and some was used 
in the pure state. ‘That mixed with manure [ could 
perceive the benefit of immediately; that in a pure 
state was put near a wood, and consequently was 
much shaded; notwithstanding this the grass came 
in well, and was better than ever before. I plowed 
the field last spring for corn, and found a quantity 


I sometimes put |. 








| 





it is a lasting manure. Every plowing pulverizes | 
and prepares it as food for plants. That which was 
mixed with manure could not be seen last spring. 
The probability is, that the manure decomposed it 
and prepared it sooner for the plants. I also send a 
specimen of that which has been in the ground since 
1841. 1 should like, if convenient, for you to send 
a specimen of this marl to the Farmer’s Club. 
Joun Van Wyck, 


New Hamburg, Dutchess Co., Aug. 15, 1845. 

We sent specimens of the above marl to the Farm- 
ers’ Club. It abounds in valleys on both sides of the 
Hudson river, froin the Highlands up to the Catskills, 
It is usually overlaid with the richest kind of muck, 
to a greater or less depth. The marl varies greatly 
in value; from 5 to 80 per cent. of lime has been 


found in it. 


AN EASY METHOD OF INCREASING MEM- 
BERS OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Wuust the various agricultural societies are mak- 

ing their efforts to increase the number of their mem- 
bers, and to collect the necessary funds for their ope- 
rations, it may be well to suggest a plan mentioned to 
me yesterday by a gentleman from Chatham, Canada 
West, and which the society of that neighborhood has 
found particularly successful. Instead of soliciting 
contributions for which the payer receives only the 
privilege of exhibiting and of membership, the agent 
of the society asks a subscription to an agricultural 
periodical, which is equal ordinarily to the amount 
asked by them for membership, but which the pub- 
lisher sells to the society for about half price, on ac- 
count of the large quantity taken, and with a benevo- 
lent regard to the agricultural improvement. Many 
thus contribute who have nothing to exhibit, and 
would otherwise refuse to do so—the paper becomes 
widely circulated—a taste for agricultural excellence 
is formed, and every farmer subscribing receives in ac- 
tual value at least five times the amount he pays, to 
say nothing of the entertainment and intelligence 
which are detived both by himself and family. 

We like our correspondent’s suggestion, and will 
say to agricultural societies, that they will find us 
ready to make a very liberaldeduction on all volumes 
of this periodical ordered by them. . 


eS 
FERMENTED FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

I am desirous of preparing food which has been 
ground, to feed milch cows the coming winter, and 
believing that souring it is equally valuable as boiling, 
and much the most economical, { wish to inquire if 
the editor or any of the numerous readers of the 
Agriculturist can inform me how I can produce fer- 
mentation in a barn during the winter months, with- 
out endangering the premises with fire. I propose 
making a tight-boarded room to keep the vats, in 
which the food is to be mixed, but this will not keep 
the mixture at a sufficiently high temperature to en- 
sure fermentation. I can effect the object by using 
scalding water, as with a little of the old mixture 
fermentation would be produced, and carried forward 
toa sufficient extent, before the temperature in the 
vat would be sufficiently lowered, to arrest it. But 
how can [ use fire to heat my water without endan- 


of mar! still in the ground, which shows plainly that, geving the burning of the barn? It has occurred to 
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me, that 1 might use a vat solely for heatiag the wa- 
ter, in which an air-tight, right angle flue shall be ad- 
justed, surrounded with water, in which flue a grat- 
ing may be placei, near the base, to be fed with char- 
coal from the top, which rises perpendicularly above 
the water. The horizontal base to open on one side, 
where it is made water tight at the point of insertion 
in the vat. This admits of lighting the fire and sup- 
ays the draught. The front or lower entrance may 
secured by a partial and total damper, and a pipe 
led through the roof might prevent all danger of fire. 
Yet I am apprehensive of danger in careless hands ; 
in what way can I avoid all danger, and yet ferment 
my meal during winter? As I think nearly one-half 
the meal may be thus saved, and I contemplate using 
1,000 bushels per season, you may justly think I look 
for an answer with no little anxiety. R. 





To CURE A STIFLED Horse IN TWO HOURS TIME. 
—Take one gallon of urine and put therein a small 
handful of junk tobacco, boil down to one quart ; 
then add two ounces of oil of spike, one ounce of 
oil of amber, two spoonsful of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and two spoonsful of honey. Put it into 
a jug, and cork it tight for use. 

Process of Application.—Rub the stifle bone hard 
with the mixture fifteen or twenty minutes; then 
dry it in thoroughly witha red hot fire shovel, then 
ride the horse forth and back one hundred rods. 
Repeat the above two or three times, and the cure 
will be effected. J. B. Gopparp. 

Norwich, Ct., Sept. 15th, 1845. 

oocailltachcnins 

OverseeRS aT THE Sourn.—I commenced the 
year with three managers, every one of whom 1 
turned off successively, because I could not get 
them to enter heartily into my views, and attend 
to details. Overseers are among our greatest 
curses, and not only abuse our negroes, kill our 
mules, and ruin our lands, but they uniformly set 
themselves against any improvement that is at- 
tempted, and in most cases will lose their places 
rather than permit any important experiment to suc- 
ceed which they can thwart. They have no inte- 
rest in doing so—it is merely stupidity and per- 
verseness, to which is usually added unbounded 
conceit and obstinacy. What could you do with 
such agents at the north? Depend upon it that it 
is not our negroes, but our white managers, who 
stand in the way of our improvement. For the 
month of August I had no white man about me; I 
relied altogether on my negroes. I never had as 
much work done in a month, or as well done. 
Everything was to my satisfaction, and the negroes 
seemed to comprehend and obey my orders better 
than any overseer I ever had. S 

South Carolina, Sept. 9th, 1845. 

--stliione 

Benerits oF THE Droutu.—The drouth still 
continues here, and although it has reduced the 
crops, and produced much inconvenience and loss, 
yet it has not been without compensating advan- 
tages, for I believe it has rid us of many destruc- 
tive insects. I have heard nothing of the potatoe 
rot in this region, nor have the wheat-fly, the curcu- 
lio, the locust-borer, or sycamore-fly made their 
usual ravages. I have no doubt you will agree with 


me that this world is more wisely governed than it 


may at times appear to be by us poor, short-sighted 


mortals. R. 
Red Hook, Sept. 14th, 1845. 


dessaccelaiaoonie 
HorticutturaL SHows.—These are increasing in 
every quarter, and some of them are of great interest. 
We would particularly instance that held at Newark, 
New Jersey, the past month, as well as the one at 
Flushing, Long Island. The fruits and flowers at 
both places were in great variety and profusion, and 
several of them entirely new, in this country. 
———_— 


WESTERN CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


Late in September, or early in this month, the 
graziers of the west cut up their immense crops of 
corn, and put it in shock for feeding their numerous 
herds of large bullocks through the winter, prepara- 
tory to their driving them to market the succeeding 
spring, or in the fall thereafter, according as they 
shall find it most advantageous. A view of hundreds 
of these fat bullocks in a gang, feeding upon the lux- 
uriant and extensive blue-grass pastures of Kentucky, 
during the summer next after they have been “ full 
fed” for one winter, is a sight worthy to behold, even 
by those who have seen ‘the far-famed falls of 
Niagara.” | _ 

Like other crops, corn must be ripe before it is cut 
up. If cut when green, the fodder is less valuable, 
and the corn is greatly injured. Corn which was 
planted early, will be fit to gather for immediate feed- 
ing about the beginning of this month; and that 
period isthe proper time for putting up hogs to fat- 
ten, which thrive best on new corn. But hogs that 
are intended to be driven on foot to eastern markets, 
or to the south, must be fattened much earlier. They 
are usually fattened by turning them into corn-fields 
which were planted very early. The corn in these 
fields will be fit to turn upon about the first of Sep- 
tember, and the hogs will be ready to drive in six 
weeks, if they shall have been well kept on good 
clover during the summer, assisted by oats and rye, 
fed off in the field. This has reference to Kentucky. 
Farther north, corn comes on a little later, and more 
to the south, still earlier. 

If any part of the tobacco crop is still in the field, 
it should be housed early in this month, as we may 
usually expect frost sufficiently severe to kill tobacco 
by the tenth of October, in latitude 39°. But it some- 
times holds off a week or two longer, and occasion- 
ally happens as early as the first of the month. Far- 
ther north, frost may be expected sooner, and each 
tobacco planter must judge for himself how long he 
can risk leaving a part of his crop unhoused. If any 

yart of the wheat crop remains tobe sown, the earlier 
it is put in the better. Rye should also be sown in 
this month, unless intended for pasture, in which case 
it would be much better to sow late in August, or 
early in September. 

Apples should be gathered in this month—some of 
the earlier kinds late in September. The best method 
of keeping them is to put them in well-made, sea- 
soned flour barrels, filling the interstices with per- 
fectly dry sifted sand, taking care to sprinkle a little 
next to each head, and between each layer of apples. 
They will thus be kept from airand moisture. Some 
hemp should be spread about the middle of this 





month, for — breaking. A. Beatry. 
Prospect Hill, Ky. 
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MAKING BUTTER. 

T am glad you express the opinion, in the leading 
article of your August number, that ** good house- 
wives are never tired of reading upon subjects of this 
kind,” for I have just prepared a short paper on the 
best way of working butter, which, if you think pro- 
per to insert, I should not like my fair friends to think 
it one too much. 
In giving directions for making butter, there is one 
omitted, without which all the others are literally of 
no avail; I mean the care of the cream. The milk 
should never stand more than forty-eight hours, for 
if properly treated, all the oily particles will have 
risen by that time. When the milk isskimmed every 
morning and night, the cream in the crock must be 
thoroughly stirred with a wooden spoon, before and 
after each addition. If this is neglected, there will 


be a deposite around the sides which will contract and | 


impart a stale taste, that all the after care can never 
remove ; and this is, [ believe, the secret cause of the 
bad flavor of half the butter by which our markets 
are disgraced—fit only for the tables of those West 
Indians, who, it is said, prefer butter that has some 
taste, some smell. 

The directions given in the article above alluded to, 
are, I think, very good. The London method I do 
notlike. I would use nosaltpetre; no pickle; neither 
annato nor carrot juice, as color is of little importance 
. if the flavor be good ; and boiling water gives an oily 
taste, and so do the hands, which should never 
touch the butter. Working a second time, after the 
salt has lain in it for some hours, has a good effect, as 
it frees the butter from all watery particles, and gives 
it almost the consistence of wax. For working butter 
effectually, I know of nothing equal to a simple ma- 
chine which I will attempt to describe, and which 
any man who understands the use of tools, can make 
in a few hours. It may not be new to you, but as I 
have not seen any notice of, or allusion to it, in your 
former numbers, I venture to send it, accompanied by 
a rude drawing, to make my description more intelligi- 
ble. It is much valued where it !s known for the 
complete manner in which it operates, and the amount 
of labor and time saved—a lad of twelve or fourteen 
years being able to work from 40 to 50 pounds at once, 
in one third the time required by the ordinary process. 
Some of the finest butter taken to the Baltimore and 
Philadelphia markets is made upon it. 

The machine is astout oak three-legged table, 2 feet 8 
inches high in front, by 3 feet behind. The top aseg- 
ment of a circle of about 2 feet 6 inches diameter, with 
arim 7, 4 inches high on the two straight sides; a 
groove g, an inch or more deep, around the front to 
catch the butter-milk, with a hole and spout A, in the 
groove, to carry it into a pail beneath; a heavy bar 
b, 2 inches thick, moving freely on a pivot p, both hori- 
zontally and vertically. 

The butter must be spread upon the table, and press- 
ed firmly witn the bar, moving from side to side, and 
back again—then turned with the paddle, and the 

ressure repeated until all the buttermilk and water 
Ss run off, after which it can be printed for market, 
or packed in kegs for exportation. If it is to he sent 


to a hot climate, it ought to be closely packed in stone 


jen rag, upon which put a layer of salt, at the least an 
inch thick, cork the jars, cover closely with coarse 
cotton or linen cloth, and pack the jars in kegs, an 
inch or more larger every way than the jars, with 
pulverized charcoal rammed between and over the top. 
| have known this done, and when unpacked in Libe- 
ria, the butter was perfectly good, and hard enough 
to be spread with a knife—at least so said those who 
ate of it. 











A BuTTer-workER.—Fic. 72. 
No dairy-maid in our part of the country need he 
told that this table must never be used for any other 


than the specified purpose. She would be almost as 
much affronted as if you told her to wash her milk pail 
or strain the milk. This reminds me of Miss Edge- 
worth’s account of the Irish method of making butter, 
which I will condense for the amusement of those lit- 
tle girls who have not had the good fortune to read 
her delightful story of Harry and Lucy. 

She tells of a visit the children made to a dairy, 
where the inaid put three gallons of cream into achurn, 
and after churning for three quarters of an hour, pro- 
duced nearly three pounds of butter. This was press- 
ed to get the milk out, and then often washed in fresh 
waters, after which it was laid upon a flat dish, and cut 
into small pieces with a wooden slice, in order to have 
the cow’s hairs picked out which had fallen into the 
milk. Many of these hairs stuck to the edge of the 
slice, and the rest she picked out with her fingers ! **** 
This * picking out” is an improvement upon the 
method said to be practised in one of the Western States, 
from whence the story 1s told ofa traveller who request- 
ed his hostess to send the butter and the hairs to his table 
upon separate plates, as he preferred mixing them for 
himself. E. 8. 


Eutawah. 
amiilllliaaaen. 
BLEACHING STRAW. 

Rye straw only is good—wheat 's too brittle when 
dry. In the Eastern States the straw is fit for this 
use when the grain is fully formed, in Pennsylvania 
when it is in blossom; therefore the criterion must 
be, the state of the straw. This will require some 
judgment for the first year; after that, experience will 
be the best guide. My way is to walk round the rye 
field when the straw has attained its full size and the 
biossom has faded, and choose that which feels firm, 
yet yields without cracking, to the gentle pressure of 
the thumb and forefinger. Have two or three com- 
mon sized bundles of this cut as near the ground as 





jars, of not more than 12Ibs. each, covered with a lin- 


possible, chop off the heads with the straw cutter, 
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have ready a quantity of boiling rain or spring water, 
lay the straw smoothly, with the root ends all one 
way, in the horse-trough, and pour the boiling water 
upon it by buckets full. Keep it under for ten min- 
utes that every part may be thoroughly scalded ; then 
spread it on boards where the sun will shine upon it 
for the greater part of the day. The grass will do 
to spread it on, if the weather is very dry and hot. 
Turn it twice or thrice, and bring it in before the dew 
falls. Ifany of it remains green after the first day’s 
bleaching, it must be scalded again. Two or three 
days’ exposure will be sufficient. Each straw must 
then be cut witha sharp knife above and below each 
joint, which will strip off the leaves, and tied up in 
little bundles. These are now soaked for a few 
minutes in very strong soap suds, and laid on a cloth 
in a sieve to drain. Take an old barrel without a 
top, and place an earthen or iron pan full of burning 
charcoal at the bottom, and when the water has drain- 
ed from the straw, sprinkle pounded brimstone on the 
coals, put the sieve on the top of the barrel, cover 
the whole closely with a wet blanket doubled, to keep 
in the smoke, and leave it thus until it is quite cold. 
This process is to be repeated when the braid is fin- 
ished, before it is made into bonnets, and renders it 
beautifully white and pliant. When it is quite dry 
it must be nicely assorted. Put all the small straws 
by themselves, to be braided whole for the men’s 
hats. Tie each parcel up neatly and put them, closely 
covered from the air, in a dry place, where they will 
keep well for years. When you wish to begin your 
braid, dip as much straw as you are likely to use, in 
pure cold water, split each one by running your scis- 
sors through it from end to end, and cut off as much 
as appears discolored and harsh; throw this away, 
and reserve for use only the pliant, white part which 
was covered by the sheath of the leaf. 

Straw-splitters may be bought at almost any hard- 
ware store in our principal northern and eastern cities, 
and an intelligent girl will readily learn the use of 
one, without other direction than to soak the straw in 
pure cold water for a few minutes before she splits 
it. For braiding she must have a teacher, but 1 be- 
lieve there are few neighborhoods in which there is 
not at least one person who understands the art. 

E. §. 
—=>_—_ 
TRANSPLANTING. 

For tHe Gimis.—My young friends must remem- 
ber that October is the Jast month for planting shrub- 
bery, seedlings, and such as have been grown from cut- 
tings and layers: if put off much longer they may lose 
their pets, though for large shrubs and hardy trees, 
any time will do while the earth is mellow enough to 
dig, 

Planting is a much more delicate operation than 
people generally think. They thrust a tree intoa 
hole with as little care for its life as if it were a post, 
ram the earth about the roots, and wonder it does not 
grow! The greater wonder would be if it did. :#-~ 

In digging up a plant great care should be taken 
not to injure the tender fibres, nor the collar, as it is 
ca!led—that is, the point from whence spring the as- 
cending stem, and the descending roots. It is easily 
distinguished, even by an unpractised eye. If any of 
the roots are torn by the spade, or incautious moving, 
or are in an unhealthy state, cut them off carefully 


than the plant occupied before it was taken up; put 
some well rotted manure, mixed with garden earth 
and sand, at the bottom, place the roots upon it, and 
spread them out as naturally as possible; then sprin- 
kle on some pulverised soil, and when the hole is haif 
full move the plant gently a few times, and fill up with 
water. When this has sunk away throw in lightly 
the remaining earth, press it gently but firmly over the 
roots, and hill it up around the stem. Too much care 
cannot be taken to have the collar above ground, for 
the plant will sink as the earth settles, and if it do not 
die, it will never be as healthy as if properly planted, 
and is almost always short lived. Ifthe weather be 
warm and dry, throw some hay or straw loosely over 
the roots to prevent evaporation ; but water only when 
absolutely necessary. 

In planting a tree, one should hold it upright in its 
place, whilst another sprinkles in the earth and water. 
If it requires support, drive a stake firmly into the 
ground before you fill up the hole, as near the stem as 
possible, and tie it with a hay rope or woollen string, 
and put some moss or tow behind, to prevent injury to 
the tender bark ; and when all is done trimaway any 
straggling branches to make the plant of a handsome 
shape. Trimming is best done in the autumn, for as 
the sap runs during the greatest part of the winter, all 
the wood that is cut off in the spring takes away so 
much strength which would have remained in the low- 
er part, had the ends of the branches been cut away in 
the autumn. E. 8. 

Eutawah. 


eg 

To Destroy CockroacHes.—Take about a pint of 
treacle, and put it in a basin, mixing it with about the 
same quantity of hot water; set the basin on the floor 
in some part where they frequent; get about twenty 
cuttings of lath, about fifteen inches long, and set them 
round the basin, sloping from the floor to the basin’s 
edge, and projecting over the edge about an inch; the 
beetles, attracted by the smell of the treacle, will come 
out so soon as the apartment is dark and quiet, and 
will crawl up ‘these pieces of lath to the point and 
drop over, and cannot of course get out, the edge of 
the basin being so smooth. 1 have known so many 
as seventy killed in one night by this mode. The 
beetles being thrown out, the same basin of treacle 
and water will do until they are all destroyed.—Cor- 
respondent. 

— 

To Preserve Eces.—A pint of lime and a pint of 
salt, mixed with a pail of water, will preserve eggs for 
any reasonable time. My wife read it in an old alma- 
nac, and tried it last year; the eggs were as fresh at 
the endof six monthsas if right from the nest.—b 





To CLean Winpows.—A very simple but excellent 
method of cleaning windows is now coming into ge- 
neral use, possessing many advantages over the old 
system of using whiting, etc, The window is first 
dusted with a bunch of feathers, or a dusting brush, 
and when all the dust is thoroughly removed, place a 
bow! of boiling water at the base of the window, the 
steam immediately covers the glass, which is removed 
by a wash-leather, and finished off with another one 
clean and dry. This saves time—prevents that 
cloudy appearance left by whiting, and produces a 
more brilliant and durable polish than any other pro- 





With a sharp knife. Make a hole larger and deeper 


cess now in use.—Ex. Paper. 
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THE HISTORY OF THRIFT AND UNTHRIFT. 
( Continued from page 258.) 

Their Success.—In five years after he was married 
and commenced farming, Tom had actually become 
‘‘ fore-handed” enough to buy a farm near him, 
which was naturally very good land, but had “run 
down” from the shiftlessness of the former owner ; 
for which he paid $2,000 in cash, out of his own 
earnings, which were pretty much all used up by the 
former occupant, in paying off executions and debts 
against him, and he had just enough left to carry him 
to Michigan, to begin the world at forty, where Tom 
began at twenty-one. A mortgage of $1,000 still 
due on the place, he assumed to pay to the merchant 
in the village, who had taken it some time before in 
payment of all old scores, including costs of some 
$200 which had accumulated against the debtor. 

Josey had a first rate farm, too, which had been 
given to him by his father, who also stocked it with 
all the horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, Joe wanted, but 
Josey, “somehow or other,” hadn’t met with very 
‘good luck,” as he called it. Indeed ’twas some time 
before Josey decided he would take to farming at all. 

Josey’s Professional Inclination.—His father and 
mother before him, had been in a good deal of quan- 
dary, whether their son, whom they thought of as all 
parents generally do, especially if they have but one, 
was not rather too good for farming. He used to 
loiter about the bar-room when his father tried the suits 
brought before him, and he had picked up a good many 
legal phrases from the smart young attorneys who 
used tospout there. Hecould tell what was “a cause 
of action,” whether the *‘ case should be brought as 
an action fort, an action trover,” or simply, * as an 
action on the case.” But though often thinking about 
it, and rather urged by his ambitions parents, he found 
so many hard words in looking into Blackstone, the 
Pons asinorum of all legal aspirants, that he concluded 
he wouldn’t attempt it. His friends afterwards 
thought it a great pity, as if he had only got into 
practice, the law would give him his fees, whether he 
rendered any service to his client or not. Other friends 
equally lamented he did not take hold of medicine, for 
which he at one time had quite an inclination, but 
from which he was deterred by an indolent and un- 
successful attempt at mastering the technical names of 
diseases and their remedies, in that horn-book of 
young Galens, the Dispensary; as they said, ‘if he 
only got a run of custom, he was sure to pocket his 
fees, as no man living could tell what kind of treat- 
ment or medicine he administered. If his patients got 
well in spite of the medicine, he was a first-rate doc- 
tor, and if they didn’t, twas the fault of the disease ; 
and as to a conviction of mal-practice, there would 
be no chance for that, as the case must be decided by 
the Doctors themselves; and although they might hate 
one another bad enough to ensure justice to a third 
and injured party, yet if they gave against their bro- 
ther quack, they would be the losers, as it would tend 
to unsettle confidence in the profession, which was of 
all things to be avoided. But if he went to farming, 
and didn’t plant and sow right, and do his harvesting 
at the proper time, or let his cattle die of disease or 
neglect, he would have to pocket the loss himself, as 





the law didn’t compel his customers, in that case, to 
pay him for what he didn’t sell them.” In short, be- 
fore they were thirty, Thrift and Unthrift had at last 
got on the same platform or level, for Tom had by 
this time paid for his farm, and had it well stocked, 
and was entirely out of debt. 


—_ 
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Thrift's Farming.—But the see-saw did not stop | 


when it brought them to this position, for Tom kept 
going up, while Josey kept going down. His father 
could not help him any more, mI had only enough 
left to carry him and his wife through the world, 
while Tom had the prospect of getting some money 
from his father’s estate, who had lately died and left 
a snug property. But the great difference between 
them consisted in their own management. 
plowing was always done in the right time, his crops 
were in early, and they were harvested as soon as 
ready to cut; his manure was always carried out and 
spread on the ground ; his orchards were well plant- 
ed and grafted with the best fruits, and he soon had 
the choicest to sell, which being better than his neigh- 
bors, always commanded a high price and ready sale, 
besides supplying his own family with all they could 
use. The orchard was indeed one of the most profit- 
able things of his farm. His tempting ripe peaches, 
with bread and milk, made a luscious meal for him- 
self and his little ones. The rich sweet apples and 
baking pears, when cooked without any addition of 
sugar or molasses, were “sauce” good enough for a 
king; and it is hardly going beyond the truth to say, 
that it saved him a barrel of pork a year, besides giv- 
ing him a luxury which any one might envy. His 
garden was always the best, for he chose a good spot 
for it, manured it abundantly, had his seeds in early, 
and what was best of all, he usually spent a half 
hour in it with his hoe before the dew was off, by 
which he secured an early rapid growth; and his 
garden made up a third of his summer’s living, besides 
giving good vegetables through the winter. His cows 
were well chosen, and well fed, and were another 
0 help to his living. Besides this, his wife made 

utter and cheese enough to buy all the groceries, 
which did not come to much, as they made their own 
maple-sugar and molasses, used little tea and coffee, 
and no spirits or wine. His sheep yielded good 
fleeces andlambs. The last gave them choice mutton 
whenever they wanted fresh meat, and besides, they 
occasionally sold some to the butcher, and having got 
a good name for fine lambs, they always brought a 
large price. His wife made her own stocking yarn 


and home-made flannel, and put out the remainder of | 


the wool on shares, to be worked into satinets, fulled 
cloth, and flannel, so that their half not only furnish- 
ed what they wanted for their own use, but gave them 
some besides to pay their hired men. 





His fences | 


Thrift’s - 





were always up, and he never suffered from the | 


depredations of his own or neighbors’ cattle. His 
children were punctual at school, and the whole fam- 
ily as punctual at church. All were neat and tidy, 


for Mrs. Thrift was as busy and managing within, as 


her husband was without, and as was to have been 


guessed, Thrift made rapid progress in “ getting on 


in the world.” 
Indeed his was a happy lot, 
Plenty and peace within his cot ; 
And all without so good and fair, 
He knew not what was cross and care. 
[ To be Continued. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


By the steamship Britannia we have our regular 
file of European journals to September 4th. 

Markets.— Ashes dull. Cotton had advanced 3d. per 
lb., chiefly in the low and middling qualities, and was 
brisk of sale. The stock on hand at Liverpool on the 
ist September, was 998,000 bales, against 938,000 same 
period last year. Flour excessively dull in consequence 
of the favorable prospects of the harvest. Beef an im- 
proved demand. Pork dull. Lard scarce. Cheese 
active and the market quite bare. Rice in fair request. 
Tobacco firm. Tallow scarce with an upward tendency. 
Wool large sales. 

Moncy continues plenty at 2} to 3 per cent. notwith- 
standing the gigantic railway speculations. 

The Weather was propitious for the grain harvest. 
The rot in the potato crop was extending rapidly. In 
France the harvest was good, other parts of the con- 
tinent quite unfavorable. 

New Species of Rice-—Mr. R. Clarke, the senior assist- 
ant surgeon to the Colony of Sierra Leone, has lately 
brought into notice a grain called “ Fundi,” or “ Fun- 
dungi,” cultivated by industrious individuals of the 
Sousoo, Foulah, Bassa, and Joloff nations, by whom it 
is called “Hungry Rice.” It is a semi-transparent 
cardiform grain, about the size of a mignonette seed ; 
the ear consists of two conjugate spikes, the grain 
being arranged on the outer edge of the spike. “The 
ground,” says Mr. Clarke, “ is cleared for its reception 
by burning down the copse wood, and hoeing between 
the stumps. It is sown in May or June, the ground 
being lightly drawn together over the seed with a hoe ; 
in August, when it shoots up, it is carefully weeded. 
It ripens in September, growing to the height of about 
eighteen inches, and its stems, which are very slender, 
are then bent to the earth by the mere weight of the 
grain. When cut down it is tied up in small sheaves, 
and placed in a dry situation within the hut, for if 
allowed to remain on the ground, and to become wet, 
the grains become agglutinated to their coverings. 
The grain is trodden out with the feet, and is then 
dried in the sun, to allow of the more easy removal of 
the chaff in the process of pounding, which is performed 
in wooden mortars. It is afterwards winnowed with 
a kind of cane fanner on mats. In preparing this deli- 
cious grain for food, it is first put into boiling water, 
in which it is boiled for a few minutes: the water is 
then poured off, and the Foulahs, Joloffs, &c., add to 
it palm oil, butter, or milk; but the Europeans and 
negroes connected with the colony, prepare it as fol- 
lows :—To the grain cooked as above mentioned, fowl, 
fish, or mutton, with a small piece of salt pork, for the 
sake of flavor, is added, the whole being stewed in a 
close saucepan. This makes a very good dish, and 
thus prepared resembles ‘kouskous.’ The grain is 
sometimes made into puddings, with the usual condi- 
ments, and eaten either hot or cold with milk. By the 
few natives of Scotland in the colony it is dressed as 
milk porridge. ‘This grain could be raised in sufficient 
quantities to become an article of commerce; and I 
have no doubt woul:l prove a valuable addition to the 
list of light farinaceous articles of food in use among 
the de'icate or convalescent.” Before preparation the 
grain is said to be of a clear dull brown color, and 
when cleaned from the husks it resembles very fine 
millet.—New Farmers’ Journal. 

Increase of Ergot.—F.rgot has increased to an alarm- 
ing extent in this district, and Dr. Latham states, he 
has found it upon eighteen different grasses where it 
did not prevail before. The effect of ergot upon the 
human frame is dreadful, and we are informed by 
Professor Henslow, that people have died in a parish 
not far distant from his rectory in the most deplora- 
ble condition froin subsisting upon ergotted-rye bread, 





their extremities having gangrened and rotted off. 
Whether the disease at this time prevailing amongst 
the cattle, sheep, and swine is caused by ergotted food, 
is, I think, a subject worth inquiry. In the early stage 
of the disease the mouth is affected, and ultimately 
the extremities gangrene and rot off; and the ailment 
among the cows, in milk, appears to be of an uncom- 
mon and unusual nature, in many instances proving 
fatal. Amongst the eighteen different grasses Dr. 
Latham found to be ergetted, are the lolium perenne, 
or perennial rye-grass ; hordeum pratense, or meadow- 
barley grass; triticum ripens, creeping wheat, or couch 
grass; alopercurus pratensis, or meadow fox-tail ; pilewm 
pratense or Timothy-grass; dactylis glomerata, or cock’s 
foot, were found much affected, and which are most 
generally known to practical farmers. Ergot, I am 
aware, is not generally understood, and, indeed, 1 
believe there are many farmers who are not aware 
the produce of their farms is liable, or subject to such 
an evil. Wheat, in some districts, is often ergotted in 
a greater or less degree, and it has been ascertained. 
by experiment, that the sporules might be conveyed 
by water, and that plants, upon which this ergotized 
water had been employed, became diseased.— Ib. 

Increase of the English Agricultural Society —At the 
termination of its first year, in 1838, the members of 
this society were 690 in number, its income £1,128. 
Its present list of members is nearly 9,000, and its 
funded property above £9,000. 

Agricultural Chemistry in Schools—At a meeting of 
the committee for promoting the introduction of in- 
struction in agricultural chemistry into schools, Mr. 
Aitchison, of Drunmore, was called to the chair. Mr. 
Milne, detailed the progress which had been made in 
carrying the objects of the committee into effect. 
There were now sixty-eight schools in which agricul- 
tural chemistry was taught, and a great stimulus has 
been given to their exertions by the General Assembl 
of the Church of Scotland, recommending the school- 
masters under their superintendence to teach this new 
branch of education. Professor Johnston moved that 
a cheap class-book on agricultural chemistry should 
be drawn up for the use of the scholars. Mr. Stephens 
agreed to assist in the compilation. The motion was 
unanimously agreed to.— Dumfries Times. 

To Destroy Weeds on Gravel Walks.—Put about an 
ounce of arsenic in a gallon of hot water, and pour it 
through the nose of a pot on the walk, or pitching. 

Another Method—Having seen in your columns, a 
plan for destroying weeds on walks, or pitching, with 
arsenic, I beg to mention one which, I think, is more 
economical, and which I have proved to have the 
desired effect (on pitching). I havea large yard, which 
for years has been very much neglected—it was a 
complete mass of thistles, dandelions, couch, hog- 
weed, convolvulus, &c., in fact, it was covered to that 
degree, that you could hardly tell whether it was peb- 
ble or not. To keep men weeding seemed useless, so 
having a large copper, containing (when full), about 
60 gallons, I had it filled with water, and when the 
water boiled, I threw in about 50 lbs. of salt (not quite 
a pound to the gallon); this I had put on while boil- 
ing, and the result has been beyond my expectation ; 
the weeds being large I had them pulled up. This 
was done in the spring of last year; in autumn I found 
them springing up again, I then had the yard: done 
with a solution not so strong as the first. This, too, 
proved effectual, and I had it done once this spring as 
a preventative, and I have had scarcely a weed during 
these last 18 months. This method not only eradi- 
cates the weeds, but gives to the pebbles the bright 
appearance of those by the sea-side. The reason why 
I mention this is, that I think the arsenic dangerous, 
and the salt is so much cheaper. I have not tried it 
on gravel walks.— Gard. Chron. 
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Consumption of Guano in Great Britain.—In 1841 this 
amounted to 500 tons of Peruvian; in 1842, to 2,000 
tons; in 1813, to 5,500; in 18.44, to 10,159 of Peravian, 
and 16,000 of African; Ist July, ISH, to lst July, 1S45, 
to 124,110 tons of Peruvian, and 131,210 of African! 

Blister of the Peach-leaf—This is said to arise in 
consequence of an over supply of moisture to the roots. 

Ice Houzes.—A short time before | left England, you 
published in the Gardeners’ Chronicle a number of let- 
ters and plans for the construction of ice-houses, but, 
as faras I can remember, nothing at all resembling 
the Chinese one, which I shall now describe to you. 
On the left bank of the Ningpo river, proceeding up- 
wards from the town and forts of Chinghai, and in 
various other parts in the north of China, I have met 
with these ice-houses. When I inspected them for 
the first time, last winter (1813), their construction 
and situation differed so much from what I had been 
accustomed to consider the essentials of an ice-house 
at home, that I had great doubts of their efficiency; 
but at the present time, which is the end of August, 
1814, many of these houses are yet full of ice, and 
seem to answer the end most admirably. You are 
probably aware, from my former descriptions of the 
country, that the town of Ningpo is built in the midst 
of 2 level plain, from 20 to 30 miles across. These 
ice-houses stand on the river sides, in the centres of 
this plain, completely exposed to the sun—a sun, too, 
very different in its effect from what we experience in 
England—clear, fierce, and burning—which would try 
the efficiency of our best English ice-houses, as well 
as it does the constitution of an Englishman in China. 

The bottom of the ice-house is nearly on a level 
with the surrounding fields, and is generally about 20 
yards long by 14 broad. The walls, which are built 
with mud and stone, are very thick, 12 feet in height, 
and are, in fact, a kind of embankment rather than 
walls, having a door through them on one side, and a 
kind of sloping terrace on the other, by which the ice 
can be thrown into the house. On the top of the walls 
or embankment a tall span roof is raised, constructed 
of Bamboos thickly thatched with straw, giving the 
whole an appearance exactly resembling an English 
haystack. And this is the simple structure which 
keeps ice so well during the summer months, under 
the burning sun of China! The Chinaman, with his 
characteristic ingenuity, manages also to fill his ice- 
house in a most simple way, and at a very trifling 
expense. Around the house he has a small flat level 
field, which he takes care to overflow in winter before 
the cold weather comes. “it then freezes, and furnishes 
the necessary supply at the door. Again, in spring 
these same fields are ploughed up, and planted with 
rice; and any water which comes from the bottom of 
the ice-house is conveyed into them by a drain con- 
structed for the purpose. Of course here, as in Eng- 
land, the ice is carefully covered up with a thick 
coating of straw when the house is filled. Thus the 
Chinaman, with little expense in building his ice 
house, and an economical mode of filling it, manages 
to secure an abundant supply for preserving his fish 
during the hot summer months. This, I believe, is 
the only, or at least the principal purpose to which it 
is applied in this country, and never for cooling wine, 
water, or making ices, as we do in Europe. 

It is now, I think, a question whether we could not 
build ice-houses at less expense, and more efficient, 
upon the Chinese plan than upon the old under-ground 
system common in England.— Gard. Chron. 

Renovating Vine Borders. —The following is a method 
of doing this without disturbing the roots of the 
vines: An old vine under my charge having failed 
for two successive yeurs in producing anything like a 
full crop of grapes, and attributing the principal cause 
of failure to the border being exhausted, I adopted the 


following novel plan of renovating it with perfect 
success. About the middle of March, and just as the 
vines were beginning to start, | penned a few sheep 
on the border, and fed them well with Swedish tur- 
nip and oil-cake for about a month. Immediately 
after the sheep were removei the border was slightly 
forked up and left fallow during the remainder of the 
season; the consequence was, that the vines made 
excellent short-jointed wood, and they have ever since 
carried more fruit in one season than they did in two, 
previous to the “ sheeping” of the border. I cannot say 
what quantity of turnip and oil-cake were consumed; 
nor can I as yet state what quantity ought to be con- 
sumed ona given space of ground. My border is 45 ft. 
by 15 ft., and I kept six sheep on it during the term 
mentioned above, and gave them as much turnip and 
oil-eake as they could eat. Some, 1 have no doubt, 
will laugh at the idea of feeding sheep on a vine- 
border, and think it a very unsightly object to see 
sheep and hurdles in a garden; but let them bear in 
mind that half a dozen of sheep and a few hurdles 
for about a month are not atall so unsightly an object in 
a garden as a few shanky small-berried bunches, where 
a full crop of well-shoul:lered, large-berried bunches 
of grapes ought to be, and which can be obtained 
without the labor and expense of renovating a border 
in the usual way. [intend renovating a peach-house 
border in the same way, and will send an account of 
the result. Much depends upon how the sheep are 
fed; the richer the food the better the droppings.— 1b. 

Large Peaches—At the late show of the London 
Horticultural Society, at Chiswick, peaches, measur- 
ing each nearly a foot in circumference, were exhibited 
They were grown at Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis 
of Exeter. 

Importation of Indian Corn into Great Britain. —Mr. 
Escott has given notice, in Parliament, that early next 
session he will move a resolution that maize or In- 
dian corn be imported into this country free of duty. 

Analysis of Sugar Cane, by Mr. Herapath.—1000 grains 
of sugar-cane being burned gave 7} grains of ash, and 
these 74 grains of ash being examined were found to 
contain : 


| 





Silica, . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.780 
Phosphate of lime, . . * » 3.402 
Red oxide ofironand clay, .  . 176 
Carbonate of potash, k & ; . 1.467 
Sulphate of potash, ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 150 
Carbonate of magnesia, . : ‘ - 430 
Sulphate of lime, . : ‘ * .058 

Grains, : ; . Tae 


Flax a Restorative and not an Exhausting Crop.—Ina 
paper read by Dr. Kane before the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, that gentleman attempted to prove, that in the 
production of the fibre no exhaustion of the soil 
takes place, that substance being exclusively com- 
posed of organic mater derived from water and the 
atmosphere. He says, in this respect the fibre differs 
from the woody stem which it surrounds, as the latter, 
by combustion, yields a considerable quantity of ash, 
consisting of inorganic compounds derived fem the 
soil: but then, the woody part of the plant is not 
removed off the farm, it being of exceedingly little 
value; and, however the cultivation of the crop may 
exhaust the particular part of the farm on which it 
was grown, by the matter contained in this woody 





fibre, it is apparent, that the farm itself will not thereby 
be exhausted, as these matters are returned to some 
other portion of it, in conjunction, perhaps, with the 
manure of the farm-yard. The proportion of inorganic 
matters contained in the seeds is very small compared 
with its entire bulk, so that the consumption of the 
seed on the farm not only makes the flax a non 





exhausting crop, but absolutely a restorative one. 
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Editor's Cable. 

Fair of the Anvrican Institute. —Let it not be forgotten 
that this fair commences at Niblo’s Garden, Broad way, 
on Monday, the 6th of this month. at 12 o'clock, M., 
when all articles for exhibition will be received and 
shown. 

The National Convention of Farmers, Gardeners, 
and Silk Culturists will be held at the Repository of 
the American Institute, in the Park, on Thursday, 
October 9th, at half-past 10 o’clock, A. M. 

The Cattle Show will be held on a plot of ground 
between Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth streets, 
near the intersection of Broadway and the Fifth Ave- 
nue, on Wednesday and Thursday the 15th and 16th 
of October. 

The Plowing and Spading Matches will take place 
in the vicinity of the Cattle Show, on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 15th. 

The Egg Trade of Cincinnati—The export of eggs 
from this city the past year was 11,055,000, valued at 
about $90,100. In addition to this, the consumption 
in the city, and for its steamboats, &c., is reckoned at 
14.500,000, valued at $97,000 ! 

The (ueens’ County Agricullural Society holds its an- 
nnal Cattle Show and Fair at Hempstead on Thursday, 
October 9th. 

The Cotton Crop in the United States, for the past 

year, amounts to 2,400,000 bales. 
" The Sugar Crop in Louisiana the past year is esti- 
mated at 200,000 hogsheads—the largest ever known. 
In addition to this, it produced 9,000,000 gallons of 
molasses. 

Value of Agricultural Produce Received at New Orleans 
for the last Year, Ending September 1st, 1845.—This pro- 
duce is received entirely from the interior of the Mis- 
sissippi valley, and is estimated at 57,200,000. The 
principal items are pork, lard, beef, flour, cotton (nearly 
a million of bales), sugar (202,000 hogsheads), molasses. 
hemp (47,000 bales), tobacco (71,000 hogsheads), 
(732,000 pigs), besides corn, lead, vegetables, poultry, 
&c., &e. 

Tus American Sueruerp: Being a History of the 
Sheep, with their Breeds, Management, and Diseases. 
lilustrated with Portraits of different Breeds, Sheep- 
barns, Sheds, &c. By L.A. Morrell. pp.437. Octavo. 
Price 90 cents. Harper & Brothers—We have long 
been tired enough of European publications little appli- 
cable to our wants and wishes, and are glad at last to 
announce a work on sheep, written in America, by an 
American, on an American subject. Mr. Morrell has 
one of the finest flocks of sheep in this country, and 
for five years past, has devoted himself almost entirely 
to wool-growing; and we know of no person better 
qualified than himself to write a Shepherd’s Manual. 
The work was put into our hands just as we were 
going to press: we have, consequently, not had time 
to properly examine it ; but we shall do so hereafter, 
and give a more extended notice. In the meanwhile 
we are willing to take it on trust, or anything else 
coming from Mr. Morrell. We heartily commend his 
book to our readers, believing that they will find 
nothing of the kind on this important subject so well 
suited to the wants of the sheep-breeders and wool- 
growers. The publishers have got up the work in a 
very neat style, and the cuts to illustrate it are spirit- 
edly sketched and finely engraved. 

Mopern Cookery IN ALL 1TS Brancues: Re- 
duced to a System of easy Practice, for the use of 
private families. In a series of Receipts which have 
been strictly tested, and all given with the most 
minute exactness. By Eliza Acton. Illustrated with 
numerous wood cuts. To which are added directions 
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for Carving, Garnishing and Setting out the Table; 
with a Table of weights and measures; the whole 
revised and prepared for American housekeepers. By 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. pp. 418, octavo. Price $1. Lea 
& Blanchard: Philadelphia —This is a capital book, 
and though not much of a gourmand, it fairly made 
our mouth water as we turned over its pages and read 
the savory receipts contained therein. We intend 
when we get settled, that this shall be the vade mecum 
of our cook, who, under its guidance, will doubtless 
produce such dishes as editor never yet had the good 
fortune to sitdown to. In the meanwhile let every 
housekeeper make a purchase of it. 

Tue American Farmer.—Tnis old and well- 
known publication changed its quarto form last July 
to the octavo, and from a semi-monthly has become a 
monthly of 32 pages, like ourown. It is now hand- 
somely illustrated, and issued in a tasteful dress. Pub- 
lished by Samuel Sands, Baltimore, Md. Price $1a 
year. It is edited with spirit and ability, and devoted 
more particularly to south-eastern and south-western 
farming. We wish this Nestor of the agricultural 
press a long and profitable existence. We must apolo- 
gize for this tardy notice, as we have but just received 
the first number of the publication. 

Tue Frorr anp Fruit Trees or America. By 
A. J. Downing.— We understand that this excellent 
work has already gone to a third edition, although it is 
scarcely three months since the first was announced. 
This speaks well for public taste, and is a flattering 
testimonial to the author for his excellent treatise. We 
are sorry to see something ofa carping spirit witha few 
of our contemporaries in their criticisms on Mr. Down- 
ing and his late work, and think in several things he 
has been misunderstood. He is American by birthand 
in spirit; was reared in a garden and nursery at the 
delightful place he now occupies, and is a thoroughly 
practical man; and we know from personal acquaint- 
ance ofsome standing, and our own observation and 
reading, that his opinions may be generally relied upon. 
‘He does not protess to be infallible; but if in error he 
should at least be told so in courteous language. 

Mepicr Series oF Itatran Prose. Translated 
by C. Edwards Lester, U. S. Consul at Genoa, and 
published by Paine & Burgess, 62 John St., N. Y.— 
Three volumes are already issued of this series, which 
Mr. Lester intends shall embrace most of the classic 
prose works of Italian literature. Vols. I. and II. are 
the Florentine Histories of Machiavelli—most admirable 
works of their kind, and which we could wish to see 
in the hands of the young men of this Republic, in- 
stead of the trashy novels, to the reading of which 
they are so much addicted. The Citizen of a Republic, 
by Ansaldo Ceba,a Genoese Republican of the 16th 
Century, succeeds as No.4; and in No. 1 we have 
Ettore Fieramosca, or the Challenge of Barletta, a 
powerful historic romance. 

To Corresronpents.—Horticulturist, J. H. Jenne, 
J. B. Coke, John P. Norton, and Senex are received. 
The last is under consideration. We have no doubt 
that printing the Transactions was a good job to 
various highly disinterested persons in Albany; but the 
Legislature is almost entirely to blame forit. The 
printing of all public bodies, instead of being made a 
partizan sinecure, should be given to the persons who 
work best and cheapest. As to the offices of Secreta- 
ries of the State Ag. Society, how they should be filled, 
&c., we have for the past three years very frequently 
in conversation stated our views, and we intend here- 
after to give them in our paper. 

AcKNOWLEDGMENTS.—To Albert G. Carll, Esq., 


‘for an Address of Hon. Gabriel Furman delivered 


oe the Queens’ Co. Ag. Society, at Jamaica, Oct., 
1844, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 24, 1845. 


ASHES, Pots, .....+...0.ee+-+-s-per 100 lbs. $3 94 to 93 98 
SUITE Geevhnessesebnbeeeeske sche eek 495 “ 431 
BALE ly SA ee eee Cees |e 5 « 7 
BARK, Quercitron,....+...s.e-seeeeeeeston, 2400 “ 24 50 
BEANS, White, .0.cccccoescccccccesccbttsite 112 “ 1 25 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, ........eeeeeeodh. Q3 4 33 
oe ee rr err ey |e a 13 
BONES, ground,...e.e-ssccecsseceseeeDUsh. 40 “ 50 
BRISTLES, American, .........0.s.s00eelhs 95 « 65 
BUTTER, TAVIG oe savesensss sens usneeentiiik 16 “ 25 
Shipping,.... seee ebbanes eines sees, 9 “ 13 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....-......-ilo. g « 1l 
Sperm, .+-.e0 TTTT TTT Lee err 95 “ 38 
Btearine,.» coe coor cece voce seed vooelld 90 « 25 
CHEESE, Se eee eee seeesessenseses. ere 4 se 8 
COAL, Anthracite, eeeereee veseses - 2000 Ibs. 5 00 6“ 6 00 
CORDAGE, American, .....0...+..00-seelb, |e 12 
Og) O. ee ee See eeeeddo. 6 “6 10 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 12“ 13 
Kentucky....0..-ce0 eee sees sooo ec othi, 12 “6 13 
FEATHERS, CROSSES ESS SHSHOe eee eer eee lb. 26 66 33 
dark, PARED. e'nics vis 5555 osec wees ae SUD, 6} “ 7 
FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 450 “ 4 87 
Fancy, «20 ceoe sees cecccccescoeee A, 5 00 “ 5 50 
Southern, ...0 cccsccccrcccscccrcool® 495 * 475 
Richmond City Mills, .............do. 575 “ 5 83 

Rye, -ccccerseccccscccccces cseeee eG. 319 a 3 38 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,..........0 bush. 95 “ 100 
Southern, .............do. 8 “ 100 

Rye, ooccccccccccecces cece cece cece 63 “ 69 
Gorn; MOTOR 66s06 2 sccccsacesesctlO. oo 56 
SLIT: 4 Sikes esendceesceetD: 53% 54 

Barley, 000 cccccesccecces seve vee e dO, 65 “ 67 

Oats, Northern,. seeeeercese ssaween elit 41 vie 42 
Southern, 20 0200 0000000200000, 335 “ 38 

GUANO, eee reese sees sees pesbaeeeenD Ibs. 2 25 “ 3 00 
BUA 7. Sin GAIOS, <n ons oninsoscecccessencicsestlO. 7m « 75 
HEMP, Russia, clean,.....+.....+++0+--ton, 175 00 “ 180 00 
American, water-rotted, ...........-do. 105 00 “ 135 00 
American, dew-rotted,.......--..-.do. 7500 “ 125 00 
HIDES, Dry Southern,....++ ++ .se0seee lb. 9 « ll 
HOPS, ...0 oeee eoeeseee sees ehhiehdeeeeeene: 12 “ 16 
HORNS, o0c0 cosiccccccces socccccocccssc100, 495 “ 459 
LEAD. lant cbbb Sone hS ese bere bebeuee seuRe 3 &“ 4 
Shoet and bar ..00 coe cece cece cece lO, 4} “ 5} 
MEAL, Corn,.-++ eeeeeseee cece Te eT Ts 2 59 ss 9 75 
SOLD. osc sccsiovcnsbesecce ssecsecsmnd. 2150 “ 3200 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,............-gal. Q3 31 
MUSTARD, American,......ceeccoscsceo lb. G6 “ 31 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....2.0-se0-seebDbl. 200 * 295 
Piles ccoccarbewbabes=s0ucbeneee ceo 8: “ 10) 
MEM cakb casa ssbe sss sbbbaeee sees 55 “ 70 
Turpentine,...+--eeeserseeceeeseeedd. 275 “ 35 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .....gal. 49 “ 45 

OIL, Linseed, American, ...+..++ sees e000. 65 “4 06 
CAStOP, -000 cece rece cece cece ceccee oll 7 6 68 

L:rd, eee cee esses esse sess sees sese do. 55 “ 4 

OIL CAKE, .cce-cccccccccceccce cee e 100 Ibs. 100 & —— 
PRA, Field, ...0.ccc scoescoccscoccoe BUSH, 195 “* 1.50 
PLASTER OF PARIS, ...-.-+++.++----ton, 250 “ 2 62 
Ground, in bbls., ..----.+..-of 300 Ibs. 3112 “ 125 
PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,...-...-..---bbl. 800 “ 1000 
Prime,....-..00.0--do, 500 “ 650 

Smoked, ...-..cceeslb. 6 8 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. 4 4 6 

Pork, Mess, eeeseesesesece cocecooe DDI. 12 00 “ 14 00 
Prime, ...0 eee eccceccoccsseceeedd. 900 “ 113 00 
Lard, Serre ye eee Te TT TT eT TS 7 “ 8h 
Bacon sides, Smoked, --+ «+++ +++ed0. 3 « 4 

In pickle,..++ +000 see ssee sees dO. 3 4 4 

Hams, Smoked,..++ +00 seee eeeeee el. 6 “ 10 
Pickled, eoee sees sees see -seaneds 4 “ 7 
oe 64 


Shoulders, Smoked,...-. eeeercoece edo. 
Pickled, eoeoevsvese oe occee eG 
RICE, .... cccccccce coecccccceseccces 100 Ihs. 4 
SALT, cece cece cccccee sees cece cece cee eSACK, 1 
COMMON, «cee s00e cece cccccccceo DUSH. 
SEEDS—Clover, pbehbicebe eb ennes su See seb SED. 
Timothy,...--cccescceceeeecoed DUSH. 1 
Flax, rough, 000 ccceccccccee cove eed. 
SS. ee) ee | 
SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... .Ib. 
Sulphate Soda, ground,...........+do. 
SUGAR, New Orleans,..-....+eeseeeeeee dO. 
SUMAC, American, ...-.+2e sees ceee cee e tO, 
‘TALLOW, bbe ecbbb bend BONS co Sone seen eer EDs 
TOBACCO eoeeovere $000 6006 0006 seesen et, 


WHISKEY, American, ..-- eeseeccecces _ 
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NEW YORK CATTLE MARKE'T—Sep. 22. 


At Market, 1600 Beef Cattle (chiefly Northern); 40 Cows 


and Calves, and 4100 Sheep and Lambs. 
Prices.—Beeves were dull, and we quote best $6.25, with tho 
bulk of sales at $5295.25 and ordinary, $4484.75. 55 wore taken 
for Bermuda, and 400 remain unsold. 
a AND Catvgs.—All sold at $16a$28 each, according to 
quality. 
Sneep anp Lamss.—The sales reached 3600 head, at 87} cts 
@ $3,50 each for Sheep, and 50 cts. a @2.25 for Lambs. 
Hay.—Loose sells by the load at $1a$1.124 per cwt. 


REMARKS.—Ashes steady. Cotton, brisk, with an advance of 
} of acent per lb. Export since the Ist September 18,812 bales; 
saine time last year, 31,407 ; same time, year before, 3,400. Four 
and Wheat extremely dull. Rye, Barley, and Oats have ad- 
vanced. Szed, an upward tendency. Provisions, heavy. Tal- 
fow in active demand. Tobacco the same. /¥ool, a slight 
advance. 

Moncey plenty at 6 to 7 por cent. 

Stocks.—Nothing of interest. 

The Weather has beconie cool, with a few frosts, and latterly 
considerable rain. 

The Crops.—Since Cotton picking commenced the rain has 
done considerable injury to the balls, which will lessen the yie'd 
somewhat where it escaped the drouth. Corn is being secured 
in good order, and is a great crop at the West, a fair one at the 
North, but at the South, extremely short. Tobacco has suffered 
severely the prst month on the low grounds. Sugar a large crop, 
Hemp is pretty good. Rice is abundant, a few sections excepted. 
Potatoes have suffered considerably from the rot at the North. 
Other roots, especially turnips, are very promising. 


N. ¥. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
Having taken the commodious store, No. 187 Water Street, the 
subscriber is now opening the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
assortment of Azricultural Implements of all kinds,ever yet offered 
in this market. Most of these are of new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to be made of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered at the 


lowest cash prices. 





SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, 
Oats, Corn, Berns, Peas, Ratabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Car- 
rot, Parsnep, Clover and Grass-seeds, improved varieties of Pota- 
toes. 
WIRE-CLOTHS AND SIEVES. 
Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Limo, Plas- 


ter of Paris, &c. 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRODS. 
Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 
Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 


Orders executed for stock of all kinds, to the best advantage. 
The subscriber requests samples sent to hin of any new or im- 
proved Implements, Seeds, &c., &c., which, if found valuable, 
extra pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, New York. 


DEVON CATTLE FOR SALE. 

E. P. Beck will sell at public sale, on Wednesday the 15th of 
October next at his dwelling in Sheldon, Wyoming co., N. Y., a 
large portion of his valuvle stock of pure Devon Cattle. It con- 
sists of caives, yearlings, steers, heifers, cows, and bulls of vari- 
ous ages. One year's credit will be given on approved sccurity to 
all who wish. it. 

Sheldon, Aug. 20, 1845. rt 


SUPERIOR CRANBERRY VINES. 
During the fair of the American Institute, in October, the sub- 
scriber will be in attendance at Niblo’s Garden, with specimens 
of the fruit of his superior cranberries. He will also have cran- 


berry vines for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 
Qt SULLIVAN BATES, of Billingham, Mass. 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE. 

The subscriber has a large number of GRAPE VINES, grown 
from single oyes and raised in pots, and admirably calculated for 
planting, of all the best kinds, including also several new varie- 
ties of superior excellence, sent to me last spring from the garden 
of the London Horticultural Society. 

Newton, Mass., Sept. 1845. WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A SHEPHERD WANTED. 

A person competent to manage a large flock of sheep, see to 
their shearing, and putting up the wool properly for the New 
York market, is wanted to go to Harrodsburg, Kentucky. The 
wages offored are from 150 to $200 a year, with house and pro- 
visions. The country there is perfectly healthy, and the situation 


agreeable. Apply to 
{LLIAM THOMPSON, Harrodsburg, Ky., or 
A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 8t., N. Y. 
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CHEAP CASH BOOK STORE. 
SAXTON & MILES, 205 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers. 

They would particularly call attention to their assortment of 
works pertaining to Agriculture and Rural Economy, a few of 
which are enumerated, with the retail prices, from Which a libe- 
ral discount will be made when a number of works are ordered 
at one time, viz. : 

The American Poulterer’s Companion; a practical 7'reatise on 
the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and General Management of 
the various Species of Domestic Poultry, with illustrations (fifty 
or sixty) and portraits of fowls taken trom Life. By C. N. Bement. 
Second edition. Price $1.25. 

Clater and Youatt’s Cattle Doctor, containing the causes, symp- 
toms and treatment of all the diseases incident to Oxen, Sheep, 
and Swine. Price 50 cts. 

Dumas & Boussingault’s Chemical and Physiological Balance 
of Organic Nature. Price 50 cents. 

The American Race Turf Register, Sportsman’s Herald, and 
General Stud Book. By P. N. Edgar. Price $2. 

Liebig’s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry. Price 25 cents 
each. 

Liebig’s Familiar Letters on Chemistry. Price 12} cts. 

Loudon’s Encyclopwdia of Agriculture (English). Price $10. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. Price $10. 

Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant, new edition, much 
enlarged. Price $2. 

The Farmer's Mine; being the most complete work on Ma- 
nures ever published. Price 75 cts. 

The Vegetable Kingdom, or Hand-Book of Plants. Price §1. 

Youatt on the Horse; a new edition. Price $1.75. 

The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist, by Thomas G. 
Fessenden. Price 75 cts. 

The New American Orchardist, by William Kenrick. Price 
874 cts. 

‘I'he Honey Bee, its Natural History, &c., with 35 engravings. 
Price 31 cts. 

Bees, Pigeons, Rabbits, and the Canary Bird, familiarly de- 
scribed. Price 37} cts. 3 

The American Poultry Book; being a practical treatise on the 
management of Domestic Poultry. Price 37} cts. 

A Treatise on Sheep, with the best means for their general 
management, improvemeni, &c.; by A. Blacklock. Price 50 cts. 

The Theory of Horticulture; or an attempt to explain the 
rincipal operations of Gardening upon Physiological Principles ; 
y John Lindley. Price $1.25. 

Gardening tor Ladies, and Companion to the Flower Garden, 
by Mrs. Loudon. Price $1.50 

American Husbandry. Price $1. 

The Farmer’s Instructor; consisting of Essays, Practical Di- 
rections, and Hints for the Management of the Farm and the Gar- 
den; by J. Buel, 2 vols. Price $1. 

A Muck Manual for Farmers ; by Samuel L. Dana. Price 50 cts. 

Chemistry applied to Agriculture ; M. Le Coimpte Chaptal. 
Price 50 cts. 

The American Florist, by James Norman Eley. Price 37} cts. 

Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology, by James F. 
W. Johnson, M. A. &c., with an introduction by John P. Norton. 

Price 25 cts. 

The American Agriculturist, in three vols. bound. $1.25 each. 

Stable Economy ; a Treatise on the Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, and Working of Horses, by John Stewart; with Notes 
and Additions, by A. B. Allen. $1. , ; 

Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America; their Culture, 
Propagation, Management, &c. &c.; by A. J. Downing. $1.75. 

American Farmers’ Encyclopedia, and Dictionary of Rural 
Affairs, embracing all the recent improvements in Agricultural 
Chemistry ; by Cuthbert W. Johnson. __ 

Orders promptly attended to, for all kinds of Books, in every 
department of literature. . 

Saxton & Mives are Agents for all the popular periodicals 
and cheap publications of the day, which will be furnished at 
publisher's prices. ‘ 

Also on hand a complete assortment of school, classical, medi- 
cal, agricultural, and miscellaneous Books, which they offer at 
wholesale and retail, at the lowest prices for Cash. _ 

S. & M. are prepared to furnish Agricultural Societies with ag- 
ricultural works to be distributed as Premiums of every descrip- 
tion. Public and private Libraries supplied at the lowest prices. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 

The subscriber offers for sale his fine Durham Bull Osceola. 
He is now two years and a half old, and_has taken the first pre- 
mium at two suecessive State shows. For pedigree and further 
description, see Cultivator, Sept., 1843. 


i h-bred Stallion Young Florizal. 
aaanapaaseigine CLARKSON F. CROSBY, 
t 





Watervliet, July 1, 1845. 
STALK AND STRAW CUTTETS. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 

J. M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John street, New York, and 
Astoria, Long Island, beg to inform the Horticultural public, that 
they have now ready for delivery, 5000 of Myatt’s Eliza Straw. 
berry Plants which they have proved by fruiting in beds for two 
seasons past, and can with confidence recommend this excellent 
Strawberry to the most limited grower. In England, where it 
originated, it maintains to this day its celebrity, and in Covent 
Garden market, London, yields to no other sort than the British 
Queen, which the Eliza is the parent of. It is of a large size, 
fine pine flavor, and cockscomb form, bright red color, and erect 
habit. Price for strong rooted plants in pots, 75 cts. per dozen; 
out of pots from the bed, $3 per hundred. 

Also, Myatt’s British Queen, unrivalled for every excellent 
quality, has fruited splendidly in a large bed the present season, 
and is indispensable to the smallest cultivator. No new sort in 
England equals it for general good qualities; nor in this country 
approaches it. Strong rooted plants in pots, $1 per dozen, and 
from the bed strong plants, $5 per hundred. 

Also, Prince Albert, very large and fine, great bearer, fine 
shape and beautiful color. $1 per dozen; $5 per hundred. It is 
one of the best sorts for forcing in pots. 

Also, Hovcy’s Seedling, a well known good sort. $1.50 per 
hundred; $5 per thousand. 

Also, Ross’s Phaniz, one of the best American varieties, well 
Known around Hudson and oe as a fine productive kind, 
$1.50 per hundred ; $5 per thousand. 

Also, Scotch Pine Apple, a very bright colored, oblong fruit, of 
a sprightly pine apple flavor. $1.50 per hundred ; $5 per thousand. 

The above are quoted at prices which will encourage any one 
to plant a good sized bed atonce. They will produce moderately 
nexi spring, and abundantly hereafter. 

Strawberries, to bear fruit in perfection, should be kept clear 
of runners which can be used for forming new beds. A covering 
of three inches stable manure in winter is very serviceable, 
which fork in early in the spring. Keep well clear of weeds and 
a good crop will follow. Place the plants 18 inches apart in the 
rows, and an alley of two feet between the rows. 


werding. 





NEW SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 
BOSTON PINE. 


MESSRS. HOVEY & CoO. have the pleasure of announcing 
to their friends and lovers of this delicious fruit, that their new 
seedling, called the Boston Pine, is now ready for sale. This 
variety is one of the most valuable kinds ever produced ; it is not 
quite as large as Hovey’s Seedling, but possesses the desirable 
property of being nearly ten days earlier, remarkably beautiful, 
equally if not more productive, and of a most delicious pine fla- 
vor. The flowers are all perfect, and will always bear an abun- 
dant crop, with or without any other sort. The vines are large 
and vigorous,and the hardiest of any variety in cultivation. Plants, 
$3 per dozen, ready for delivery on the 20th of August. Orders 
executed in the rotation in which they are received. Orders 
from a distance, remitting the amount, will be duly attended to, 
the plants safely packed, and forwarded to any part of the 
country. : as 

Also the following varieties. 

Hovey’s Seedling-—Well known, and acknowledged to be the 
finest of all strawberries ; plants, $2 per hundred. 

Deptford Pine.—A new English variety of high reputation, 
which promises to be a desirable sort ; plants $2 per dozen. 
Princess Alice Maud.—Another new English yee large and 


handsome. First exhibited the present year by H. & Co. ; plants, 
$2 per dozen. 

British Queen.—An English variety of high reputation; plants, 
$1 per dozen. 


Swainstone Seedling.—A high flavored variety, of medium size 
and moderate bearer ; plants, $2 per hundred. 

Together with all kinds now considered worthy of cultivation, 
such as the Elton, Myatt'’s Eliza, Myatt’s Pine, Keen’s Seedling, 
Methven Scarlet, Bishop’s Orange, Old Scarlet or Virginia, Roy- 
al Scarlet, Ross’s Pheniz, English Wood, Prolific, Hautbois, &c., 


&c.; plants, $1 to r hundred. 
ye eb anit are favorable months for planting straw- 


berries: all orders promptly executed. 

Catalogues _ Fruit Trees, Roses, &c., &c., forwarded to every 
id cant. 

Poet eet 1845. HOVEY & Co. 

A. B. Allen, No. 187 Water Street, New York, will take orders 

for the above, and execute them, to be delivered in this city at 

three days’ notice. 


01 KY,., SEED AND AGRICULTURAL 
LOUISVILLE, + 





Red Clover, Red Top, 
Timothy, Millet, 
Orchard Grass, Ky., Blue Grass, 


Hemp Seed. 





i . ri to $35. 
oe ay _ — — $10 to $35. A supply of the above seed, crop of 1845, on hand and for sale 
Stevens’ do. do. rs to 7 ha aie Bn ee ns LAPPING & Co. 
d hay, to $7. ers from abroad le 
leila A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water 8t., N. Y. Louisville, Ky. Sept., 1845. Rt * 


Orders will meet prompt despatch and careful packing and for- 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS®T. 
TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; single numbers, Ten 
Cents : three copies for Twe Dollars, 


‘ 
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DURHAM CATTLE FOR SALE. 
Nine head of this valuable breed of animals are now offered 
for sale by the Subscriber, he having more than he can well keep 


Pablished Monthiy. by Santos & Mines, 205 Broadway, New | on his farm. 


York. each number containing 22 pages, royal octavo. 

Each number of the Agricuiturist contains bui One sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same reguiations as newspapers, 
V.z.: free any distaace not over 30 miles from its place of publica- 
ton: over this and within 109 miles, or to any town in the Stite 
of New York. one cent postage on each number, and one and a half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

It is so much trouble to get a post office order paid, and it re- 
quires so much formility, that subscribers will please hereafter 
remit all moneys direci!y to Sixton and Miles, at theie risk and 
expense: taking care if possible, that the pick:pe dues not ex- 
ceed the weight of a half ounce, thus subjecting thom to single 
postaze only. Agents also will plense boar this in mind. 

EP Remit throuzh Pestimasters, as the ta elvirs. 

Editors of newspapers noticing the numiers cf tuis work month- 
ly, or advertising it. will be furiished a copy gratis, upon sending 
such notice to this office. ~ 

Volumes I, H.and IL. of Tue AmMeaican AGRICCLTURISY 
With tables of contents complete. for sule at $1.00 cach ; ele- 
gantiy and uniformly bowad in cioth, 21.25. These are hand- 
some. tastefa! books, and make very desirable premiuias for dis- 
tribution with Agricultura! Socicties, and shov'd also find place 
in all our District School Libraries. They constitute the best and 
most complete treatise on American farming, stock-breeding, and 
horticulture. extant. Waen several copies are ordered, a liberal 

iscount will be made. 











QUEENS COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Aspecial meeting of Uiis Suciety was held at Temperance 
Hall, pursuant to public notice, on Friday evening, September 25, 
Joseph Bloodgood, Presidu.:t, ia the Chair. 

The following resolution was oifered and passed : 

Resolred, That the Recording Secretary be authorized to fur- 
nish to William R. Prinee, or any person who inay request the 
82Ine, acertified copy of the proceedings of the special meeting 
of the society, held on the 22d instant, and that he publish the 
B4ine ; also, that a commi.ice of three members be appointed to 
trike charge of ail finds and property belonging to the society in 
the hands of the Tresasuzer, or any other person, and apply the 
Bane to the payment of the debts of the society; and that Wim. 
Finart. Thonias Leggett, and Win. Scherinerhorn, Esqrs., consti- 
tute such committee 5 and, as from imperious circumstances, it is 
deemed expedient to dissolve this society, the same is hereby de- 
ciared to be absolutely disscived. 

JOSEPH BLOODGOOD, Prezident. 

A. G. Situmas, Recording Secretary. 


RAMBOUILLET SHEEP FOR SALE, 
Mer. D.C. Conus, of Hartford, Connecticut, being so much 
cused with other business, has concluded to offer his superior 
flock of Rambouiliet Sheep for saic, and has accordingly entrust- 
ed the «ume tome. The tock consists of about 49 head, old and 
youu. and Po wish to dixpose of the whole together. For an ac- 
eo tof the-e thorough bred and superior sheep, see volume sec- 
ood of the Agriculturiest, pige 94. For terms apply to me, as Mr. 

Coil.a+ dues not wish to answer letters on the subject. 
A. B. ALLEN, 147 Water street, N.Y. 















LINNAZCAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERY, 
eile rence s. 
FLUSHING, L.1., NEAR NEW YORK. 

The new proprietors of this ancient and celebrated Nursery, 
late of Wittiam Prance deceased, and exclusively designated by 
tic above title for titty years, oller for sale, at reduced prices, a 
More extensive variety of Fruit and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Vines, Plints, &e., than can be found in any other nursery in the 
United =tites, and the genuineness of which may be depended 
upon; and they will unremittingly endeavor to merit the confi- 
écence oud patronage of the public, by integrity and liberality in 
Cealing. and moderation in charges. 

Dercriptive Catalogues, with directions for planting and culture, 
furnished gratis, on application to the new proprietors by mail, 
post paid, and orders promptly executed. 

WINTER & CO., Proprietors. 

Flushing, L. £, Sept. 2, 1445. 7 2 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 


A siaall cargo is duily expected from the Chincha Islands, of 
the bert quality, and will be sold in bags at the following rates : 
In quantities of 100 bags or more, 2f cents per Ib. 
Over Mand under JOO bags, 24 cents per Ib. 
Over 10 and under 50 bags, 27 cents per Ib. 
Paces than 10 bags, 3 cents per Ib. 
fags average about 125 Ibs. each. 

This is the only genuine Peruvian Guano expected for some 
months, Orders will be received at the above rates ; and in case 
of inore being required than can be supplied from this cargo, 
those fret ot band will have preference. It is warranted of the 
bacgt quality. Apply to 








own Banroerr, 42 South St, or 
A.B. AuLien, 167 Water St. N.Y. 


‘ 
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Rose, 9 years eld, a good milker, having given 25 quarts milk a 
day on pasture only. She is in calf by my prize bull Meteor, and 
wil! drop her calf about the middle of August. 

Empress, nearly as goed a milker as Rose. She dropped her 
calf about the 25th of June and will be bulled by Meteor. 

Eunice. 5 years old, bulled by my imported Duke of Welling- 
ton, 25th June, is a good milker, her dam having given 32 quarts 
a day on pasture only. 

Julia, 4 years old, recently bulled by Meteor. 

Lily, 2 years old, bulled by Meteor 9th June. 

Three yearling Heifers, got by Wellington and Meteor, and a 
yearling Bail got by Meteor. 

These animals will be sold at $100 to $125 perhead. A credit 

will be given of six moaths or a year, if desired, for approved 
maper. 
Gentlemen desirous of procuring the blood of the celebrated 
herd of Thomas Bates, Esq., of Yorkshire, England, may now 
have an opportunity of doing so, as the young animals possess 
that blood on the side of their sires; and the cows are in calf by 
Meteor and Weliington. The cows are descendants of the Bul- 
lock stock of Durhams. For the good milking qualities of these 
animais, &c., | would refer to the editor of the American Agri- 
culturist. Letters, post paid, will receive an answer. 

Trey, July 25, 145. GEO. VAIL. 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Philadelphia. .ccccerececceccccccssccceed. M. Campbell. 





Washington, PA 608 seoe ee Tee ee 
Albany, Ni Yueeecceecsoece coscccccceccoe ls, H. Pease. 


Syracuse, N. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
Auburn, Nu Yeossessceescevcccesceeed. C. Derby & Co. 
Rochester, N.Y .+++ ecoeceee C.F. Crossman. 
Buffalo, N.Y... -eeeJ. H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, DAE 00 0000 0 006004008 6846465 40ND Kelt. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Torseceeseeeeseeceee Hale & Hopkins. 
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— : Morton & Griswold. 
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New Orleans .......00+++D. Baker & Co. and N. Steele. 
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Watchez, MMiss..<c0cceceee Sep bned neeS ico eK es Nees 
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General Travelling Agent, ALONZO SHERMAN. 
Bound volumes can be obtained of any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 
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